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No. 5.—The Production of Extracted Honey. 
BY CHAS. DADANT. 

To produce extracted honey largely we use half-story 

supers, the frames of which are just 6 inches deep, and of the 

same length as the frames of the brood-chamber. These 


frames are all fitted with combs, or comb foundation, and we 
preserve them from one year to another. This is one of the 
great advantages of extracting, for we thus preserve that 
which is the most difficult and expensive for the bees to build. 


A few days before the opening of the crop, these supers 
are placed on all the hives which have their lower story filled 
with brood. The only hives that are left without supers are 
those that have been delayed in their breeding, either by the 
lack of fecundity of the queen, or by the weakness of the col- 
ony caused by bad wintering, These weaker colonies, to- 
gether with one or two of the very best ones, are used in mak- 
ing artificial swarms, to keep up the number of colonies in 
each apiary ; for we do not, andin fact cannot, depend upon 
natural swarming when running for extracted honey with 
large hives. The very best colonies are used for queen-rear- 
ing, and the others are divided up. Their brood would hatch 
at a time when it would be of no use for the clover crop, and 
by a timely division we can make good ‘‘ swarms,” which may 
help in the fallecrop. At any rate, with a little help, almost 
every one of these ‘‘swarms” will makea good colony for win- 
ter. Asa matter of course, we always have a few colonies 
that are altogether too weak to made either ‘‘swarms” or 
store honey. But these are exceptions. 

Within 10 or 12 days after the crop has fairly begun, we 
make an examination of our colonies. In good seasons many 
of the best have their supers a third full, and itis then ad- 
visable to add a second story, which we usually put under the 
first. Ina very good season, we sometimes use two half- 





, Ill.—See page 300. 


per from the first with our best colonies, 
add a 


fr and very often 
\ third before the crop is over. 


Much depends upon the 


He a and the condition of the bees at the opening of the 
VIUD, 


We 


usually wait until the entire crop is harvested before 





beginning extracting; but, ina few very bright seasons, we 
were compelled to extract, because the bees were out of room, 
and we had no more supers to give them. Such seasons may 
be marked in red letters on a bee-keeper’s diary. Such were, 
with us, the years 1882 and 1884. In 1884, we extracted 
the honey, in one apiary, five different times, and made an 
average of nearly 150 pounds percolony. The general aver- 
age, however, one year with another, does not exceed 50 
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The Tongue of the Honey-Bee—Magnified. 


A, Tongue extended. B, Ligula, sheath extended. C, Cross sec. Ligula. 


pounds per colony, and this is, after all, very satisfactory, even 
with honey at 6 cents per pound. 

We find that, in some seasons, the colonies make a very 
good average of crop; but few supers remaining empty, 
while, in other seasons, the yield is very unequal; some colo- 
nies giving two and even three supers full of honey, while 
some others may not fill a half super. When such is the case, 
we find it profitable to equalize the crop by adding some full 
combs to the weaker colonies, and exchanging the supers with 
those that have all their combs filled. During a good honey- 
flow, itis not at all necessary to shake the bees out. We 
transfer bees and all, and find that everything goes on peace- 
ably. When there is plenty of honey there is neither robbing 
nor fighting. The result of this equalizing is that there is no 
time lost when the extracting comes, as all the combs are full, 
and there is no handling of empty frames. 
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When the honey-yield is over, we begin extracting. If, ‘*awful hard to turn.” It is better, on the whole, to put th 
however, it becomes necessary to extract before the end of the | on too early than too late. This is one of the things that mg 
crop, it is of importance not to extract out of the supers that | not be done by any set rule, but one must learn by experience 
contain fresh honey, unless one wishes to be compelled to | when the proper time has arrived, as the seasons vary so weeks 
ripen the honey artificially. We know that it is the custom of | as well as the conditions in different localities. For this loa). 
many bee-keepers, to ripen their honey by keeping it in open | ity I have found the best time to be a few days before the 


vessels in a warm room, but we dislike this task, and much 
prefer to have the bees do their own ripening, as they do it 
more thoroughly than we can ever do it. We have never yet 
had any trouble with unripe honey, except basswood, which 
seems to be the most difficult to ripen of all grades. We have 
repeatedly extracted fresh-harvested honey of fall flowers, 
and have never had any trouble with it. 

Honey which runs like water, is sure to be too thin to 
keep. That which has been harvested a week is nearly always 
ripe; even if it is still unsealed. On the other hand we have 
often known bees to seal their honey too soon, and in such 
cases it may ferment in the cells and burst the capping. 

In my next I will give our method of taking the honey off 
the hives. Hamilton, Ills. 
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Wintering Out-Doors in a Cold Climate. 
BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


Paul Whitehead, on page 160, says that two of his colo- 
nies froze to death. Now I was born in Canada, 65 miles 
north of the Vermont line, where the mercury frequently 
went down to 40% below zero, and remained so for six to ten 
days in succession. We always wintered our beeson the sum- 
mer stands. Our hives were straw and box hives. Sometimes 
we built a cheap open shed over them, and sometimes we set 
them on a bare plank without any cover whatever. In the 
fall we raised them up on blocks at the corners of the hive an 
inch high, to give them abundance of ventilation. They had 
to be about 18 inches in heighth in order to have abundance 
of honey above the cluster of bees. They never froze to death, 
but always wintered in splendid condition, providing they had 
honey enough. 

But when I obtained my first colony of bees, I lost all of 
my new colonies for three winters in succession, by leaving 
the hive down close on the bottom-board. You see I was 
going to keep them warm. Not being ventilation enough, 
the breath of the bees accumulated in the form of frost all 
around above the cluster. Then every time the weather mod- 
erated, this frost would melt and wet down the bees, until 
they were al] dead, with abundance of honey all around them. 

My old colony being in astraw hive, and the entrance 
open at the bottom, and a 2-inch hole open at the top, they 
had abundance of ventilation, consequently no frost accumu- 
lated in the hive. 

We had no American Bee Journal then—in fact, we did 
not know for years that there was any such a thing as a bee- 
book. I well remember how eagerly I read and re-read a 
small pamphlet by M. Weeks, of Vermont. He invented and 
patented, if I mistake not, the Weeks Vermont hive. I used 
several of them. It was a suspended box with a chamber in 
the top for comb honey, with a slanting bottom, and the bot- 
tom-board suspended by hooks and staples at the corners, and 
a button at the rear to regulate the ventilation. By having 
the slanting bottom-board, you see, a moth-worm would fall 
on the bottom and roll out of the hive so quick that he would 
break his neck. A great invention ! 


I notice on page 159, that John Napton says Dr. Gallup 
says: ‘*All bee-men in California are honorable men.” If I 
recollect rightly, I said: ‘*So far as I know.” ‘Then he 
rather insinuates that queen-breeders are inclined to be tricky. 
Now, so far as I know, it does not necessarily follow that 
queen-breeding should make a person dishonest, by any means. 

Santa Ana, Calif. 
*K 


No. 7.—The Production of Comb Honey. 
BY EMERSON T. ABBOTT. 


PUTTING ON THE SECTIONS.—It is very important that 
the first lot of sections be put on at the proper time; for, if 
they are not, the amount of honey secured from any given 
colony will be greatly reduced. If put on too early, the brood 
is apt to be chilled, or breeding retarded. If put on too late, 
the bees will have begun making preparations to swarm, and 
after they have done this it is very hard to get them to begin 
work in the sections. I have read of a man who prayed, 
‘* Oh, Lord, start us right; for when we get started we are 
awful hard to turn!” The bees are very much like this man. 
When they once begin to get ready for swarming, they are 








white clover begins to bloom. 

When the first lot of sections are about filled, they should 
be lifted up, and another lot, fitted up in the same way as the 
first, put under them. When the last lot are partially filled, 
a third lot may be put under them. This process may be con. 
tinued until there are four or five supers on the hive, if the 
honey is coming in rapidly, and there is a prospect of it COn- 
tinuing to do so until there are all filled. Of course, one myst 
understand the nature of his honey-flow, and not put on 
many sections that they will not all be filled and capped over 
By watching the matter closely this may be guarded against, 
It has been my experience that a good, strong colony wil] {)) 
two or three supers about as quickly as they will one, if they 
are properly manipulated. 

After the honey is in the supers and capped over, the 
longer it can be left on the hive the better it will be. of 
course, if a crop of dark honey follows closely on the light one. 
or there is danger, owing to the lateness of the season, of the 
the honey becoming soiled and darkened, it should be takep 
off at once. 

When it comes to removing supers filled with fine, white 
honey, with me a bee-escape is an absolute necessity. The 
truth of the matter is, I am led to wonder why bee-keepers did 
not think of this wonderfully convenient little ‘‘ tool” (if] 
may so call it) before. I am well aware of the fact that some 
of our prominent bee-keepers do not use the escapes, but they 
are to me none the less a necessity on that account. It is such 
a satisfaction to slip one of these little ‘* machines” under 
three or four well-filled supers early in the day, and at night 
find the bees al] out, and the honey uninjured by having little 
holes bitten in the cappings, as issure to be the case if re- 
moved by any other process. 

Having secured the honey crop, the next thing is 


PREPARING IT FOR THE MARKET. 


Here is about as important a part of the work as any of 
that which has gone before. It goes without saying that oue 
must first get the honey crop before he can place it on the 
market, but he may about as well not have it as to place it on 
the market in such ashape that the price which he is forced 
to take will not pay for the cost of production. 

The first thing necessary is to see that the honey is care- 
fully sorted. Then it should be thoroughly cleaned and put 
into neat white crates. Another very important thing is, the 
crates should be the same all through; that is, the honey 
should all be just whatit appears to be on the face of it. 
There is a great deal of talk nowadays about low prices and 
slow sales, but the man who has an honest, clean, first-class 
article of any kind need not go begging for customers, even in 
these times. 

If I did not dread the denunciations which I may call 
down on myself from a certain class, I would say that the 
cause of much of the so-called hard times may be traced to 
negligence, inefficiency, dishonesty and vice. The man who 
spends most of his time loafing and drinking in the saloons 
need not expect to find a very full larder when he goes home 
late at night; neither need he expect to sell the fruits of such 
labor at a very high price. 

I was very much impressed with a statement I read about 
a man’s apples, the other day, in an article in an agricultural 
paper. The writer said there was found on the top of each 
barrel a slip which read, ‘* This package was produced and 
packed by John Smith, who guarantees that when you have 
seen the top you have seen the whole.” The man who makes 
such a guarantee and backs it up by his goods wil! not have 
to hunt very long for a market; and, what is better, he will 
have no trouble in keeping the market when he has once 
secured it; that is, if the ** top” is a number one article. 

We talk about laws for adulteration. Well, I believe ip 
them, if they are of the right kind, but I have seen honey 0 
exhibition at fairs faced as white as snow, while the crates 
further back were filled with honey so black and dirty that! 
was scarcely fit to eat. What kind of a law should be made 
for the man who putthat on the market? None. Nature 


has made for him an inexorable law which decrees that he cao 
never sell goods twice in the same place. Let me quote again 
from the agricultural writer referred to above: ‘‘Carelessness 
is the costliest habit one can fall into; and trickery, while" 
may seem to succeed for a time, must cost more than it comes 


to in the end.” { 
Now, Mr. Editor, this winds up my talk on ‘*‘ comb honey 
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for the present, except I may have occasion to refer to it again 
in answer to some objections which have been offered to some 
of my positions. These articles have brought me communica- 
tions from all over the country, andI want to say to the 
writers of these letters that I would gladly have written each 
of them a personal letter, but my time has been so completely 
taken up that I have found it impossible to do so, and I beg of 
them to accept this as an acknowledgement of the receipt of 
2 same. 
" If I have so written that I have helped any one, or stimu- 
lated any mind to greater activity, then I have accomplished 
the purpose I had in mind when I began. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


More About the Size of Hives and Frames. 


BY J. W. ROUSE. 


It seems that it is hard to settle the question either of the 
proper size of a hive or the frame. While perhaps locality 
has something to do as to what size would suit best, it is not 
very probable it makes much difference. It is much easier to 
flow or float with the tide than itis to go against it, but we 
have been forced to some conclusions by observations even 
against our inclinations. 

While I have always used the standard size frame, since 
locating here, over four years ago, I have had a chance to ob- 
serve the workings of the American hive and frame as they 
have been made in this county for perhaps the last 20 years, 
and there are quite a lot of these hives in this county. While 
there are a number of serious objections (to my notion) to 
this hive, still I have observed that bees kept in them winter 
well, and those having bees in these hives secure honey in 
them, although there are many keeping bees in them that are 
not ‘‘up” very much in bee-ology, so they do not know very 
much about bees, or the best methods of handling them. I 
have always managed to secure some honey ever since starting 
in the business until last season. Although I have always run 
the most of my apiary in queen-rearing, I am sure if I had run 
for honey, especially for one or two seasons since being here, 
| should have secured a fair crop of honey. I have noticed 
that some other bee-keepers with these hives did secure fair 
crops of honey. I am aware that locality frequently has much 
to do with it in securing a crop of honey, still Iam forced to 
the conclusion that the bees wintering in these hives, by being 
in a deeper frame, and more together instead of spreading out 
so long, build up faster in the spring, and so are ready for the 
harvest when it comes. As I said, these hives do not suit me, 
as I do not like their construction, not being easy to handle or 
manipulate. 

I have had a hive in mind for some time, but as there are 
already too many kinds of hives, I have never built any ac- 
cording to my notion. Then, again, I have had no chance to 
give a new hive a test for the past two seasons. I will givea 
description of my idea, and, if thought worthy of notice, invite 
friendly criticisms: 

A hive made long enough to take in three sections in a 
row instead of four, as nowin the standard hive, and make 
the frames 11 inches deep, and the hive large enough to hold 
as much as a Y-frame standard hive. While I feel sure this 
size of frame would be good for the brood-nest, I do not 
think it the best for extracting, but they could be made 
shallower. 

[ will not give my complete ideas, but if thisis found 
worthy of any discussion, I may give amore concise descrip- 
tion in the future. Caution: I do not advise any one to 
adopt this size of frame, but would advise, especially ama- 
teurs and beginners, to follow in the well-beaten paths in bee- 
keeping, and let the more experienced try anything new. 
While it is possible for a beginner to get something good, 
more than likely the thing they would try has been used be- 
fore and thrown away. Many more reasons can be given for 
using standard goods until something else shall be adopted, 
but I will rest at present. Mexico, Mo. 


Some Comments— A’ Little 


BY 


‘*Talking Back.’’ 


THOMPSON. 


MAKING THE Ber ANOTHER ANIMAL.—On page 18 Mr. 
Abbott says: ‘To destroy the swarming impulse is to make 
the bee another animal, and it cannot be done.” It appears, 
then, that when the python used its hind legs, which are now 
under the skin of its body, and the whale and the seal walked 
upon the land, they were not the same animals, or else they 
hever did such things. Mr. Abbott must be quarreling with 
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evolution ; some features of which are respectable theories, at 
any rate, and cannot be put overboard with an assertion. If 
we suppose swarming to be a later mode of reproduction in its 
origin than supersedure, bees only have to revert a little to 
become ‘‘ other animals.” 


Non-SwARMING BEEs.—Mr. Abbott also says: ‘All this 
talk of a non-swarming race isa fallacy. You might just as 
well talk of a non-laying hen being the best to hatch eggs.” 
But hens have only one mode of reproduction; bees have two. 
To be sure, if they reproduced by supersedure alone under 
present conditions, a colony would be lost here, and a colony 
there, and finally bees would die out; but that, again, is a 
question of evolution. The fact that workers now occasion- 
ally act like virgin queens indicates a survival of a time when 
such proceedings were of some use to them—bees at that time 
may have been all laying workers and drones, the workers 
being fertilized ; indeed, one case of a modern worker mating 
with a drone was given in this journal a yearor two ago. 
Moreover, that a race should die out from its own character- 
istics would be nothing unnatural. Conditions of living are 
changing now, and have changed in the past, at varying rates 
of speed, and might easily change faster than the ability of a 
race to develop new instincts or organs. And would Mr. 
Abbott expect all strains of Leghorns, or all double flowers, 
to survive without reverting, if left to themselves ? 


DEALING WITH ADULTERATION.—On page 34 Mr. Dadant 
tells of an experience that I can appreciate. Let any one at- 
tempt to get up a honey route by canvassing several days in a 
city, as I have done, and before he gets through he will think 
some things. We have two theories of dealing with adultera- 
tion: one is, fight it—whether openly or not, it does not mat- 
ter; the other is, keep still. Now, I am not sure that the first 
method has not done great harm, as the advocates of the sec- 
ond method declare (though whether that might not have 
happened anyhow is an open question); but what are you 
going tu do about it when theharm has been done? That is 
practically the case now. If any harm remains to be done, it 
is only a question of time until it will be, even if we never say 
a word more about it. A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing, but once gained, it cannot be eliminated and the former 
state of ignorance brought back. Whether actual adultera- 
tion is practiced little or much, makes no difference at all. 
The public just now has attained such a degree of suspicion 
of adulteration as to make it very difficult to sell extracted 
honey to strangers, and how in the world that suspicion is 
going to be lessened I don’t see, except by keeping right on 
and wiping out real adulteration so completely that the source 
of suspicion will stop flowing. If thatisan utterly hopeless 
undertaking, if there will always be enough left to set agog 
the public mind, then keep still—i.e., from a purely politic 
point of view. As to whether it would be moral to do so, is 
another question. But while there is any hope, better have 
no half way measures about it. 


Frepinc BAack.—That feeding-back experiment on page 
41 is suggestive. I wish bee-keepers would hump themselves 
and present Mr. Taylor with a dozen nice theories of how to 
prevent honey from granulating when fed back, so that he 
could select from them, add to his own, and make an exhaus- 
tive experiment the coming season. Here is mine: If the 
honey fed was thinned to the consistency of fresh nectar, in- 
stead of adding only 15 or 20 per cent. of water, the longer 
ripening process might have the same effect as on nectar. 


Mr. Hunny-Man Melbee may succeed in disposing of his 
extracted honey without feeding it back; but humanity in 
general needs providing for as well as a few geniuses. 


OuTSIDE CLEANING-Up oF ComBs.—Mr. Sturtevant’s ex- 
perience in outside cleaning-up of combs (page 52), is quite 
in line with what was said at the Colorado convention. Two 
years ago a number asked whether he should feed outside, and 
was hopped onto by the others. This time there was nota 
dissenting voice as to the superior merits of the proceeding. 
Two things were agreed to be essential—that the feed should 
be quite thin, and that it should be spread over asurface large 
enough to comfortably accommodate all the bees. One mem- 
ber pours the feed over a number of boards, and says that 
when he gets through pouring, the feed is all gone where he 
started. Itis readily seen that the neighbors’ bees get no 
chance. Another uses a large quantity of old extracting 
combs, on which the feed is poured; another, ordinary 
chicken-troughs, filled with straw. Mr. Aikin goes around 
and taps on each hive, scattering a few drops on the alight- 
ing-board, so as to bring all colonies out at once. It was 
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agreed that spring feeding, conducted in this way, had a bet- 
ter effect on the bees than by the old methods. In response 
to a question, Mr. Aikin said that he fed whenever he felt 
like it, without a regular system, averaging perhaps once in 
two weeks. Nothing was said about brood being destroyed in 
consequence of the cessation of feeding. 

In this connection it should be remembered, as was re- 
marked at that convention, that before feeding forstimulation 
is utterly condemned the local conditions should be taken into 
consideration. Here the flowis so late that the old bees are 
gone long before, and plenty of young bees must be reared be- 
times to take their place. 


DEQUEENING OF COLONTIES.—I look forward to Mr. Chap- 
man’s article with much interest. Messrs. Aikin and Alford, 
both large honey-producers of this State, have for several 
years practiced dequeening on a large scale, and are now more 
than ever in favor of it. They made it appear quite enticing 
at the last convention here. Their method is, briefly, as fol- 
lows: When increase is not wanted, two-thirds of the 
queens are killed, and one-third made into nuclei just before 
swarming-time, with a frame of brood and bees, a frame of 
empty comb, and anotherframe full of shaken bees apiece; 
at the same time all queen-cells are torn down ; when another 
set are built, all are torn down but one, whichis allowed to 
hatch. When cells do not hatch, or queens get lost, the 
nuclei are at hand to supply deficiencies. When increase is 
wanted, all queens are saved and put at the head of nuclei, 
and the old colonies treated as above. It makes plenty of 
work, but they get good crops. 


THE BEE-KILLING IDEA.—I am with Mr. Bevins on bee- 
killing (page 68). Still, logic is logic, and while there is a 
distinction between killing a calf and killing a bee, it does not 
amount to much. In both cases, the killing is supposed to be 
for man’s advantage. I cast my vote for not killing anything 
except when increase would produce unendurable results. In 
my case, at least, there would be an appreciable qualm at ap- 
plying sulphur to a colony, and I would have to make a down- 
ward step in order to overcome it. In the State of Illinois, I 
am told by a neighbor, the law is, or was, that the testimony 
of butchers should not not be received in criminal cases. Com- 
ment is unnecessary. 





WINTERING TO HAVE STRONG CoLONIES.—That seems a 
bright idea of Mr. Thurlow’s, on page 67, though the extra 
furniture required is objectionable. But he does not say 
whether he would put the hives back in their old position in 
the early spring, or just before putting the supers on. For 
the experiment’s sake, I would prefer the !atter, as it would 
make two experiments in one—wintering and springing—if 
not a third, viz.: that a considerable portion of one end of the 
frames would have brood clear to the top-bars, which, accord- 
ing to some authorities, is just the thing for prompt work in 
the sections. Here is another suggestion, which he may take 
for what it is worth: How would it do to set an ordinary 
Langstroth hive nearly vertical, say at anangle of 80°? Then 
the frames wouldn’t wiggle, if that was what was the trouble ? 


Arvada, Colo. 
ls 
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Further Consideration of Hive-Construction. 
BY EDWIN BEVINS. 


I see by some things that I have lately read, that I have 
got to get in some more words on the subject of hive-construc- 
tion. Until the sectional brood-chamber hive comes to be 
adopted by all bee-keepers, this is a subject which will not 
*‘down.” The day is far distant when the above-named hive 
will be the only hive in use. 

I feel a little timid about crossing swords with Mr. Ab- 
bott, as Iam only a rush-light in apiculture compared with 
him, but I must be excused for saying that J cannot say 
‘‘amen ” to all the objections he brings (page 146) against 
the flat hive-cover. Since I discarded the grooved cleat I 
have had no trouble with these covers on account of warping, 
and yet they have stood exposed to the sun day after day 
when the mercury in the thermometer ranged from YO° to 
100° in the shade for many days together. These covers are 
made of one sound soft pine board, & inch thick, and have 
hardwood cleats two inches square nailed wnder each end. 
They are painted on top with the best of white paint, and I 
have never had a bit of comb break down in the hive on ac- 
count of heat, though the hives were fully exposed to the sun, 
and not very well exposed to the winds. The flat cover will 
stay with me. 

Much has been said lately about the dovetailed corner 
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(which is not dovetailed at all), and the halved corner, 7), 
difference between them is the difference between tweedjo. 
dum and tweedle-dee. The fact is, that the plain corpo, is 
just as good as either, if firmly nailed. By using a square 
the sides and ends of the hive can be kept at right angles 1 
each other without much trouble while nailing. ; 

I agree with Mr. Abbott entirely in what he says about 
the bottom-board of the dovetailed hive, always using the Va, 
Deusen clamp, and could not be induced to think for a mo. 
ment of having the bottom-board fastened permanently to the 
hive-body. I am also beginning to see that Dr. Milier was 
right when he prophesied that I would sometime come to yp. 
derstand the advantage of having those %-inch strips at. 
tached to the bottom-board. 

In the early part of the winter I made some 8-frame hives 
the same length as the Dovetailed, and 12 inches deep. These 
hives take a frame having an end-bar 11% inches long, | 
shall keep on making this kind of hive until I get all my bees 
that I intend to work for comb honey on frames of that 
depth. When this is accomplished I shall bid good-bye to the 
** standard ” so far as the brood-chambers are concerned. To 
be tolerably certain that there is plenty of honey above the 
bees when a long cold spell of weather comes in winter, js 
worth more to me than the ‘‘ standard.” 

Why is it that bees winter better in the old log gum thay 
they do in the dovetailed and Simplicity hives? It is because 
the combs are deep, and there is plenty of honey above the 
bees right in line with the heat they generate, and is, there. 
fore, available in the coldest weather. These brood-chambers 
take the bottom-boards, the covers, the supers—in fact, al! 
the furniture of the standard hive except the brood-frames. 
If one does not care for the Hoffman frames, or if he cannot 
get them cut of the right dimensions without extra expense, 
he can saw, or get his frames sawed, out of inch thick lumber 
and attach to them the Stephens’ frame-spacers. These are 
cheap, and I believe will give satisfaction in practice. 

Mr. Gathright wonders how many bee-keepers there are 
who extract from the brood-chamber. Well, I don’t know. 
The Dadants say they seldom or never do so, and they use 10- 
frames in a hive just as deep and a little longer than the ones 
I have just described. Surely, with only 8 frames there 
would not be many occasions for extracting from the brood- 
chamber. Hive-bodies of standard size can, of course, be 
placed on these deeper brood-chambers for extracted honey. 

Mr. Abbott says (page 149) that he never could tolerate 
a square joint. Here we will agree to disagree. I never could 


tolerate a bevel or a rabbet. Leon, Iowa. 
‘J 
Faw 


Cellar-Wintering—Preventing Increase. 
BY HENRY 8. EVANS. 


The writer is one of the smaller bee-keepers who has been 
a regular subscriber to the American Bee Journal since 1871, 
and has read with much interest the various opinions and ex- 
periences of those who have been able to give light on the 
different branches of apiculture. All bee-keepers have their 
individual experiences, but all do not report to the bee-papers. 
I am not depending on the production of honey alone fora 
living, but during the past 24 years I have kept several colo- 
nies of bees; andin their management I have been fairly 
successful. 

The question asked by ‘‘Tidiness,” on page 154, at- 
tracted my attention, and perhaps part of my experience in 
cellar-wintering during the past eight years may be ipterest- 
ing to some. 

Our cellar is under the dwelling-house; the walls and 
ceiling are lathed and plastered, and the floor is of waterlime. 
There is a 4-inch ventilator through the wall to the outside on 
the west, and a door between the bee-cellar and that part of 
the cellar used for general purposes. The first winter | put 
18 hives of beesin this cellar, with chaff over the frames, 
hive-entrances open, the ventilator left open, and the door 
above-mentioned closed. Nearly all writers at that time 
claimed that darkness was one of the necessary conditions for 
successful in-door wintering, so the cellar was arranged to 
exclude all light. With moderate weather the room became 
too warm, the bees uneasy, and the air impure, as the venti- 
lator proved to be insufficient. Now I know that I might have 
safely opened the door, but at that time I thought it should be 
kept shut. Many bees left the hives during these warm spells, 
and died on the floor; but I swept them aside rather than to 
walk over them, and found no particular annoyance from that 
source. However, the success of that first winter was not en- 


tirely satisfactory, and the following seasons I endeavored to 
do better. 
I must not occupy space to mention all the different ar- 
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rangements of the next few years, but come at once to the 
vesent winter. I now (April 2) have in the cellar 32 colo- 
f bees in 8-frame Langstroth hives, having loose covers 
and bottom-boards. The coversare sealed down as the bees 
‘oft them in the fall. On each bottom-boardI place a rim 4 
inches high, the same length and width of the hives, with 
wire-screen over one end, and set the hives on these rims. 
This gives a 4-inch space below the bottom of the brood- 
frames, and an open front 4x12 inches covered with wire- 
screen. This seems to admit plenty of air, the bees cluster 
more or less in the open space, and all dead bees drop entirely 
away from the cluster. There are no dead bees on the cellar 
foor, and the annoyance mentioned by ‘‘ Tidiness ” is entirely 
avoided. I carried the bees to the cellar Nov. 14, and they 
have remained very quiet until this time. Soon they will be 
out on the summer stands to begin the labors of another 
season. 

[ have learned that a good circulation of air in warm 
weather is more necessary to the comfortof the bees than 
total darkness, and I have left the bee-cellar door open all 
winter. (I refer of course to the inside door first mentioned. ) 
The outside cellar-door isopen in mild weather, and closed in 
old weather. The temperature in the bee-cellar the past 
winter has been as low as 38°, and as high as 48°. 

For a good colony of bees to winter successfully in a cellar 
I would name three conditions, viz.: Plenty of good food ; 
plenty of pure air; and proper temperature. 


ies O 


THE PREVENTION OF INCREASE. 


Regarding the prevention of increase, I am as anxious as 
any bee-keeper to have my bees forget to swarm in their 
haste to gather honey; but they don’t forget. I have man- 
aged them according to different plans, but I willonly give my 
experience for the year 1895. When a swarm issued, the 
jueen was caught and caged; queen-cells cut outof the old 
hive, the caged queen put in one of the brood-frames, and the 
swarm returned. In about eight days we again cutout the 
gueen-cells, and in about two weeks from the time the swarm 
issued we released the queen, which at the time appeared 
lively and all right. We managed about a dozen hives in this 
way, but all the queens disappeared without laying any eggs. 
They were evidently destroyed by the bees as soon as released. 
Why were they not accepted ? Perhaps some reader will sug- 
gest an answer. Their wings were not clipped. 

Romeo, Mich. 
% 


Killing the Bees Instead of Wintering. 
BY JOHN M’ARTHUR. 


In reply to Mr. Bevins, on page 265 of the American Bee 
Journa) for 1894, to his kindly criticism of my article on page 
306, | would say that a generation has come and gone since I 
took my first lessons in bee-keeping. Many important changes 
during that period have been made in managing and manipu- 
ating the apiary. Owing to climatic and other changing 
conditions, we may look forward to as much change in the 
hext generation—nay, even more than the past. There is no 
industry on this continent that has made more advance than 
bee-keeping, especially when we consider the many discour- 
agements and difficulties that lie in the path that leads to 
success. Comparing past and present prices, there is cer- 
tainly not much to encourage one to persevere in the business, 
were it not for the something in it that fascinates beyond the 
profits derived from the same. There is food for the mind— 
a great field for scientific research; and to those endowed 
with large observing faculties, there isa vast field awaiting 
new discovery, notwithstanding all that is written or known 
about the honey-bee from the time of Democritus to the 
present. 

Therefore, I see no need of any one being chilled, by 
reading the article referred to, or even by following the direc- 
tions of the writer regarding migratory bee-keeping, espe- 
cially when it can be demonstrated that by doing so we can 
put dollars into our pockets. That is the main object of us 
all, 1 bélieve, notwithstanding the labors of Langstroth, Da- 
dant, and a thousand others who have given their mite to as- 
‘ist In making known the natural history of the honey-bee and 
its economy. Fs 

Then Mr. Bevins chargessme with being a wholesale 
murderer, Were bees not given to man for his own use ? 
Why kill the cow? She gives milk and butter—is she not as 
dear to our affections as the honey-bee ? Would it be profit- 
able to keep and feed her eight months out of twelve, without 
any returns ? No, no, Mr. Bevins; I like your sentiment and 
ine feeling, but that will not keep us alive. You let your 








feelings get the better of your judgment. I am afraid Mr. 
Bevins doesn’t keep the sixth commandment himself. Does 
he not partake of the flesh of beasts, birds, or fish, killed ? 
In the eyes of the law he who receives is as bad as he who 
steals. Are you guilty, or not guilty? 

Then Mr. Bevins draws consolation from the thought that 
the wintering problem is not so serious in lowa as in Toronto. 
The writer can say of the wintering problem, as the Hon. R. 
L. Taylor says of foul brood, it has no terrors, having solved 
that many years ago, either on the summer stands or in a re- 
pository. On the summer stands witha packing of 24¢ inches 
of cork sawdust around the hives, with 5 inches on top, and 
sufficient stores will bring them through our severest winters. 
The winter repository is perfect of its kind, being in use for 
14 years, and is 19 feet below the surface of the ground. The 
floor of the bee-cellar and bee-yard are on the same level— 
like a cellar. It is 26 feet by 40, and 6 feet high. It is the 
consumption of honey, coupled with 24 months’ labor in the 
spring and fall—bees too weak to gather surplus from thé 
early honey flow, which is considerable in this locality. A 
large proportion of the bees were put into the repository on 
Nov. 20, and averaged 40 pounds of honey. If the spring of 
185 should prove as bad asits three predecessors, every 
pound will be used before we get an ounce of new. 

Now, Mr. Bevins, if you are anything of an enterprising 
or enthusiastic bee-keeper, you can go South and purchase 
full colonies in May, and have them laid down in your bee- 
yard at, or very near, the price of twoor three pound nuclei 
with queen, in the pink of condition; saving you the trouble 
of buying sugar and feeding. You seem to prefer nuclei to 
full colonies. Why, I should like to know, except it be to fuss 
and tinker with them, spending money on sugar just for the 
pleasure it gives you in seeing them develop into full colo- 
nies, forming attachments so strong that they must not be 
killed, after costing more than a full colony, not to speak of 
the labor. 

I think any extensive Northern bee-keeper would be better 
employed, say in April and May, down South, working up his 
bees among the sunshine and flowers, than eking out a mis- 
erable existence 1,000 miles north, among snow and ice. 


I shall be very glad indeed to meet Mr. Bevins, and a 
thousand more brother bee-keepers from across the line, at 
that mammoth convention to be held next September, in the 
city of Toronto, Canada; and no matter how we may differ, 
let us agree to disagree. Toronto, Ont. 








Southern Department. 


[Please send all questions relating to bee-keeping in the South direct 
to Dr. Brown. and he will answer in this department.—ED. | 











The Cotton States and Industrial Exposition. 


This will be held at Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 18 to Dec. 31, 
and will be a big thing. It is the desire of the directors to 
have a big honey exhibit, and an International Bee-Keepers’ 
Congress. I would be pleased to hear from all bee-keepers 
who are favorable to calling a convention of this kind. 


ee eee 


Putting on the Supers. 


Our spring being nearly a month behind the average of 
other years, all bloom is behind time, and bees have not bred 
up to what they should be at this date. Supers should now 
be on all your strong colonies, but you need not expect bees to 
go up into the sections as long as they can find room to place 
their honey below. When they commence to make new comb 
and bulge it out below the top-bar, they are about ready to go 
above. Nowis thetime todo your coaxing. It is objection- 
able to use any sections with brood in, but fill as many sec- 
tions as you can with nice, clean, white comb, and alternate 
them with those with foundation. 

If you wish to side store in wide frames in the brood- 
chamber, use separators if you wish the sections filled with 
nice comb; but for top-storing, if the sections are not too 
wide, and are two-thirds filled with foundation, separators are 
not necessary. It is one of the incontrovertible facts that the 
further the surplus department is from the brood-chamber, 
and the more obtructions are placed in it, the slower the bees 
are to go to work in it. 
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I think in most Southern locations top-storing is prefer- 
able to side. Place only one crate of sections on the colony at 
first, and when they get this about half filled, raise it up and 
place another crate beneath. By this arrangement, judici- 
ously worked, you can get as much comb honey from a colony 
as it is possible in one season in our climate. Do not wait for 
all the sections to be capped before removing, for, if you do, 
some of the cappings will get discolored from the pollen- 
stained feet of the bees crawling over them. 


— 
Health—Money—Bees. 


A few moments ago I received a letter from Mrs. ex-Gov. 
W. J. Northen, of Georgia, wherein she says: ‘‘ When we 
lived on our farm there was nothing that gave me more pleas- 
ure than my bees; anditis work that a woman can manage 
without taking up the valuable time of the men. So many 
women write me for help to devise some way by which they 
can support themselves, but when I suggest bees, they are 
incredulous. They need an object lesson.” 


Four and five cent cotton ought to be argument suffi- 
ciently powerful enough to turn the dullest heads to the im- 
portance of the smaller industries—prominent among them is: 
Bees—honey—money. 

There is also health in bees. The pleasure and interest 
taken in them, accompanied with the out-door exercise re- 
quired, have enabled many an invalid woman to regain her 
health, and have imparted a rose-tint to many a blanched 
cheek. 

le ee 


The Busy Bee in Winter. 


‘*The notion that the colder the winter is the less honey 
the bees use is a fable. Bees do not hibernate. It is true that 
bees in winter become apparently dormant, and remain inac- 
tive, but at the same time they must have a certain degree of 
animal heat, and must use honey as fuel to produce it.’”,—W. 
BALLANTINE. 


The above I find in the Nebraska Queen, and while, in 
substance, it is strictly true, as far as it is confined to the 
latitude of its author, when applied to the South the para- 
graph will need some modification. 

The writer of the above is correct when he says bees must 
use honey to keep up animal heat; and I will further add 
that, when bees are in motion there is an expenditure of nerve 
and muscular power, and that this power can only be main- 
tained at the expense of honey. For this reason it takes fully 
as much honey to winter a colony of beesin the South, with 
our mild winters, as it does North with your cold winters. 
Here the bees can fly every few days during the winter, and 
consequently use up their stores very fast. 


The past winter with us has been unusually cold, and 
bees had fewer flights and consumed much less honey than 
usual. It takes, on an average, from 20 to 30 pounds of 
honey to carry a strong colony over the winter until the first 
of April. The bulk of this honey is consumed in rearing 
brood before they can gather much from natural sources. 
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Questions gq Answers, 


CONDUCTED BY 
DR. ©. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 


A Question on Transferring. 


I have some bees and would like to transfer them from 
the old hives to new ones. Do you think it would set them 
back any this year, to transfer them next month, May? I 
want them to swarm this summer. ce: See WH 

Independence, Oreg. 


ANSWER.—I don’t think it will put them back very much, 
but it must interfere somewhat with their household arrange- 
ments, and I believe I’d rather put it off till later, especially 
as you want them to swarm once. About three weeks after 
swarming there will be no brood in the combs, so there will be 
no loss of brood by transferring, and you may be a little surer 
of their swarming if you don’t transfer first. 








May 9, 





I wish to build a cellar for wintering bees—an outsigo 
cellar. Now suppose I ceil up the outside and inside to 2x4 
scantling, then nail cleats up and down on the inside, one inch 
thick, then lath to them in the ordinary way, and plaster 
what would be the best material to fill in the space betwee, 
the ceiling ? or would the cellar be warmer with the dead gir 
Space, without filling in anything ? w.., 
Luce, Mich. 


ANSWER.—I really don’t know whether it would be best to 
put in any filling or not. Perhaps it is better without any. 
As to material for filling, sawdust might suit the case. Ry 
before you build the walls of wood, it might be well to notice 
what P. D. Wallace says on page 248. I don’t mean where 
he talks about using T tins upside down, but where he talks 
about the advantage of a stone wall. My ideal would bea 
stone wall, then cleats or scantling lathed and plastered. 


— =e 


Some Other Insects in the Hive. 


I have one colony, and looking over them this spring, | 
found the frames and walls of the hive full of small, cigar- 
shaped insects, having two horns, no wings, and their color is 
dark blue. They can jump and move very quickly about the 
hive. Are they destructive to the bees and honey? How can 
I get rid of them ? C. E. H. 

Canton, Ohio, April 26. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know what they are, but I feel confident 
you needn’t trouble yourself about them, for they will do no 
harm, and as soon as bees get fairly to work they will dis- 
appear. 

i 


Green Paint on Queen-Cages. 


If green paint is allowed to remain on the wire screen 
cloth that queen-cages are made of, wil! the bees be liable to 
get poisoned from it ? ‘**OuT WEsT.” 


ANSWER.—I’ve had queens in such cages hundreds of 
times, and I never knew any harm to come of it. Still, if I 
could just as well do without the green paint I should prefer 
to do so. 

ee ee 


Nuclei or Bees by the Pound, Etc. 


I wish to begin (in a small way) keeping bees this spring. 

1. Would you advise me to buy nuclei, or bees by the 
pound ? 

2. If I were to buy a colony of native bees, and another 
of Italians, would they be likely to quarrel or rob each other? 
Our natives are quite gentle. W. D. M. 

Peris, Oreg. 


Answers.—1. If you’re getting a queen with them, a 
nucleus is a nice thing, but if you want the bees alone, it will 
be cheaper to get them by the pound. 

2. Blacks and Italians get along together just as well as 
if all of the same kind. I’ve had lots of them mixed in the 
same hive, and never knew any trouble. Of course bees of 
two different colonies are not always on the most friendly 
terms, but it makes no difference as to the kind. 


Italianizing an Apiary. 


How can I Italianize an apiary of 30 colonies by buying 
one Italian queen and also keeping all the colonies with 
queens ? J. R. 

Blyth, Ont. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know of any way you can do it and be 
sure that every colony has a pure Italian queen, for that not 
only means one that is reared from a pure mother, but she 
must also be purely mated herself. For the young queens 
that you rear stand a rather poor chance of being pure!) 
mated, with black drones all about them. However, you 


probably do not expect to have all purely mated at the start, 
and your question then amounts to asking how you can fur- 
nish to each of the 30 colonies a queen reared from your pure 
Italian queen, and yet have no colony at any time without a 
laying queen. 

I’m not sure whether [ could do it every time Without fail, 
but I’ll tell you how I have accomplished it in some cases that 
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; have tried. Get your colonies up in strong condition, never | bee does not commence field work till 16 days old, the one 
7 .e queen lack for wantof room tolay. Atora little | whose life is six weeks will have 26 days left for storing, 
e time for swarming you will have from six to ten | while the one which lasts ]2 weeks will have 68 storing days, 
Take out two of them with ad- | or more than two and a half times as many as the other. Even 


ees, being sure you don’t get the queen, replacing the 
§ brood with empty combs. Put three stories of 

mbs over the lower story, and* put in the upper 
e two frames of brood with adhering bees. Leave a 
entrance at the upper story, just large euough for one 

esatatime. In twoor three days, when the bees 
tarted one or more queen-cells in this fourth story, cut 
them out and give them @ sealed queen-cell reared from your 
pure queen. If your bees act like mine they will have a lay- 
ueen in due time in that upper story, she having gone 
)f the upper entrance to be fecundated, although there is 
thing to hinder her going down through the lower entrance. 


I have, however, only tried this in a very few cases, and 

possibly in the next case there might be collision between the 

eens, so latterly I have put a queen-excluder over the first 
yr second story. 

When the qneen is laying above, you can kill the old 
jueen below, and put down the upper story for the second 
story. Or, if you prefer, you can leave the queen above until 
a strong colony is there, and then move either the first or the 
fourth story to a new location. Whichever one is left on the 
sid stand will be very strong, and the removed one correspond- 
ingly weakened. I have left the two hives together in the 
same pile till the close of the honey harvest. If you want to 
keep the forces divided, without weakening the one removed, 


} f ¢ 
ron nes occupied with brood. 
I 


you can enlarge the upper entrance early in the season, and 
as soon as the hive becomes well filled with brood and bees, or 
any time later, up to the close of the harvest, put a bottom- 
board under the upper story so as to stop all communication 
between the two queens. 

$a 


Will Bees Freeze with Plenty of Honey ?—Taxing Bees. 


1. Will bees freeze to death in single-walled hives when 
they have free access to all of the honey that they want ? 

2. Are bees assessed in other States the same as in Ohio? 
They are valued here at $1.50 per colony. 

A good many have lost their bees by not giving them any 
protection. Soft maples are in blossom, and bees are working 
nicely, gathering pollen and honey. They have commenced 
brood-rearing well. W. L. R. 

Pioneer, Ohio, April 23. 


ANsWErRS.—1. That might be answered with a plain no, 
but still if the temperature should be low enough and contin- 
ued for long enough time, they would use up all the honey 
inside the cluster and then freeze and starve at the same time. 

2. I believe they are not assessed in all States, but I 
don’t know any good reason why they should not be. The 
man who has $1,000 invested in bees desires the benefit of 


government just as much as the man who has $1,000 in- 
vested in cows or sheep, and should be as willing to pay for it. 
n= 


The Qualities of a Good Queen. 


_ What qualities go to make up a good queen? The reason 
for this question is, that Mr. C. Davenport says, on page 231, 
that he destroyed a queen that was equal to ten frames; also 
that his best ones are hardly equal to 8 frames. The veterans 
probably know these things, but amateurs like myself find 
that all the authorities, as I understand them, say: Have 
plenty of bees when the honey-flow begins. Now, what is 
vetter than a prolific queen for accomplishing that result ? 


J.C. S. 
ANSWER.—I can answer that in very few words. The 
vest queen is the one whose workers will yield the most profit 


to their owner. 


But when I’ve given that answer you know 
ist as much about it as you did before. I am not sure that | 
know enough to give the answer to which you are fairly en- 
titled. I think Bro. Davenport ought to be hauled over the 
ais for leaving the matter just in the shape he did. Still, it 
's possible he has done a good service by calling attention that 
might not otherwise have been awakened. 
- It is perhaps a common war to suppose that the queen 
hat lays the most eggs is the bé&y Queen, and he is right in 
Saying that such is not always the case. For it is not merely 
tumbers that count. Longevity has been claimed as an im- 
portant factor, and it is quite possible that there is a good 
deal in it. Six weeks is counted the lifetime of a worker, and 


if we could have workers live twelve weeks, ought they not to 
re twice as much ? 


- Yes, and a good deal more. For if a 








a few days difference in longevity would make a perceptible 
difference in the crop. 

Some bees are more vigorous and industrious than others, 
working more hours in a day, and storing more in each hour. 

Just now the French are paying a good deal of attention 
to the length of bees’ tongues, and as it is a comparatively 
easy thing to measure the tongues of each colony separately, 
it is easy to understand that the bee with a long tongue might 
get nectar from flowers baving cups too deep for the common 
tongue to penetrate. 

Of course I’m no mind reader, and I don’t know what Bro. 
Davenport had in mind, but I think you can see from what I 
have said that a queen laying only 1.500 eggs in a day might 
be worth more than one which laid 2,000 in a day, providing 
the workers of the latter were short-lived, lazy affairs and the 
others the reverse. 

After all, I am inclined to think that the general rule will 
hold true, that the most prolific queen is the best. 


Bees Hanging Out While Others Work. 


I wrote you asking about my bees, on page 202, but I 
should have told you that while my bees were hanging on the 
outside of the hive, other bees right beside mine were swarm- 
ing and storing honey. But mine just seemed to idle away 
the time. They have wintered well, and I hope to have both 
bees and honey this year. L. E. W. 

Hadley, Mich. 


ANSWER.—It is possible there may have been some tem- 
porary conditions to account for their inactivity, and it is pos- 
sible that the trouble wasin the character of the bees. In 
the latter case, supposing they show the same laziness this 
year, the thing to do is to give them a queen of industrious 
stock. 

—> 


Brightening Dark Honey. 


How can I get dark and brown honey bright and yellow ? 
I had no extractor till now, and melted the honey with the 
fire, but did not boil it, and after getting cold I took off the 
wax on top and put the honey in bottles through a close wire 
net. People would not buy that honey—only a bit from nice, 
white combs, gotten out yellow (of course, broken combs). I 
sell white comb honey at 25 cents per pound. All the other 
is dark. Is there any way to get that honey bright and 
yellow ? MEXIco. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know of any way to make dark honey 
light. If the honey was light before you melted it, it’s a 
pretty clear case that you used too much heat, even though 
you did not boil it. Heat will spoil honey long before it comes 
to the boiling-point. 

= a ——— 


Mailing Drones with Queens—Evaporating Honey. 





1. Is it safer to send virgin queens with drones than with 
workers? I have never known that drones kill bees. 

2. Could 5-gallon cans be used as evaporating tanks, by 
placing them in a warm room in the sun, by having them 45 
or so, the screw top at the highest point andopen? There 
seems to be air going in and out all the time. H. V. 

Paso Robles, Calif. 


ANSwERS.—1. I never heard of sending drones with 
queens, but I’m afraid it wouldn’t work. Drones are very 
helpless beings, and I doubt whether they would stand a jour- 
ney without having some of their sisters along to take care of 
them. 

2. Evaporation would take place much more slowly than 
if all were open, or even if there were two holes instead of one. 


Honey as Food and Medicine.—A new and revised 
edition of this 32-page pamphlet is now issued. It has 5 blank 
ages on which to write or paste recipes taken from other sources. 
tis just what its name indicates, and should be liberally dis- 
tributed among the people everywhere to create a demand for 
honey. It contains a number of recipes on the use of honey as 
food and as medicine, besides much other interesting and valuable 
information. Prices, postpaid, are: Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies 
85 cts.; 50 for $1.50; 100 for $2.50. Better give them atrial. Send 
all orders to the Bee Journal office. 
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Mrs. Chas. Dadant, I regret to learn, died Friday 
morning, May 3, aged 73 years. She was married in 1847; 
and came to this country in 18638. She had three children. 
I know Bro. Dadant and family have the tender sympathy of 
all bee-keepers in their sorrow, and particularly that of the 
Bee Journal readers to whom the Dadants are so well known. 


—__<-o-~—— 


An International Congress of Bee-Keepers is 
mentioned by Dr. Brown in his department this week. It has 
been suggested as a feature of the Cotton States and Indus- 
trial Exposition at Atlanta, Ga., some time between next Sept. 
18 and Dec. 31. Now the great South will have another op- 
portunity, as it did at the New Orleans Exposition in Febru- 
ary, 1885, to have a grand convocation of bee-keepers from 
all over the world. At the New Orleans bee-congress 24 
States and Canada were represented. Dr. Brown was the 
permanent President, and Thos. G. Newman the Secretary. 


Let all who are in favor of holding another International 
Bee-Keepers’ Congress the latter part of this year, in Atlanta, 
Ga., communicate such desire at once to Dr. J. P. H. Brown, 
Augusta, Ga. a Bee Journal will co-operate in every way 

possible to make it a success, if it is decided to hold it. 


—_—4---»>—____ 


Father Langstroth and his work for bee-keepers 
is appreciated everywhere. Gleanings reports the receipt of 
$10 from an admirer of Father L., who keeps bees in Costa 
Rica, one of the republics in Central America. The amount 
has been forwarded to Father Langstroth, and gratefully ac- 
knowledged by his dutiful daughter. 


Editor Root has this to say further about the above gift 
and its recipient : 


Iam sure our American bee-keepers appreciate this, not 
because of the largeness of the gift, but because of the spirit 
which prompted it. I can only regret that many of our 
American bee-keepers, using the Langstroth system, have 
forgotten to send in their annuity fund even when they agreed 
voluntarily to send it each year as long as Mr. Langstroth 
lived. Iam informed that our venerable and much-respected 
friend is in very feeble health, and he does not seem to im- 
prove with the charming spring weather. 


If any who read this feel that they can spare something 
to help Mr. Langstroth in his declining days, please send it to 
this office or to The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio, and it will 
be promptly and properly forwarded. Should you prefer to 


send your gift direct, address thus: Rev. L. L. Langstroth, 
120 Ford St., Dayton, Ohio. 





ne 
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Langstroth and the Movable Frame,—\, 
W. L. Rickey, of Pioneer, Ohio, sends a clipping taken from , 
monthly paper called Comfort, and printed in Maine, The 
item reads as follows: 

The popular notion that Langstroth was the inventor of 
movable frames for bee-hives is an error. Such frames wer, 
known in Germany 30 years before 1852, the date of Lang. 
stroth’s first patent. In 1843 Baron von Berlepsch made ygp 
of movable frames, and he refers the idea to a man nameg 
Propokovitsch, who employed it in 1841. Evidence to proya 
this statement is obtainable at the Patent Office in Washing. 
ton. Furthermore, in a book published in London in 1841, 
entitled the ‘‘ Natural History of the Honey-Bee,” on page 
300, may be found a description of comb-frames hinged like the 
leaves of a book. 

By the way, the notion held by bee-farmers, that the dove. 
tailed method of constructing hives has been patented, ang 
must not be imitated, isa mistake. It has never been pat. 
ented, and is a common right. Anybody may manufacture 


such hives. 

Oh, no; Langstroth never invented the Langstroth hive. 
Shakespeare never wrote Shakespeare, and there never was 
such a person as Napoleon Bonaparte! It does seem strange 
that any respectable paper would print such stuff. If you 
care to know particulars, you will find the ground al! gone 
over in the first volume of the American Bee Journal, 1861, 
The leaf-hive mentioned was the Huber hive of a hundred 
years ago. Langstroth gave a description of it in his book, 
and acknowledged his obligation to Huber, butit was valuable 
only as a hive for making observations, and no practical bee. 
keeper weuld think of using it; and if you will look on page 
13 of the American Bee Journal you will see a picture of the 
Propokovitsch hive, and you can see whether you would like 
to use it. Father Langstroth was robbed of much wealth 
that should have come to him through this hive, and now that 
the patent has expired, the man who would rob him of a par- 
ticle of the honor to which he is richly entitled, must be very 
low down in the scale. 

Mr. H. D. Cutting, of Tecumseh, Mich., in a letter 
received April 29, says he has had about three weeks of la 
grippe, but was getting better, and hoped soon to be all right 
again. Bro. Cutting was a constant attendantin the honey 
department of the World’s Fair for several months, having in 
charge the fine exhibit made by the State of Michigan. I had 
many a pleasant chat with Bro. C. that memorable summer, 
as well as with the other State superintendents of apiarian 


exhibits. 
+>. 


Mr. Edmund Whittlesey. 


On March 28, Edmund Whittlesey, of Pecatonica, I)l., 
bee-keeper, farmer, and useful citizen, passed to the great 
beyond, another victim of that insidious malady, la grippe. 

Mr. Whittlesey was born in Stockbridge, Mass., June 1‘, 
1814. His boyhood and youth were passed in Lorain county, 
Ohio. In 1885 he came to Winnebago county, Illinois, and 
soon after took up the tract of government land on which he 
resided for more than 50 years. In 1839 he was married 
Susan Vance, whose death occurred 10 years ago. ne 
daughter and two sons survive. 

Mr. Whittlesey was a man whose strict integrity and 
kindly nature won him the esteem and confidence of his fellow 
men, and many were the positions of honor and trust which 
he was called upon to fill during the past half century. He 
was the oldest justice of the peace in continuous service '0 
Illinois, having held that office since 1849. He was also 
schoo! treasurer of his township for over 40 years. 

Mr. Whittlesey had been a bee-keeper ever since he oe 
tablished a home of hisown. Bee-hunting was always one of 


his favorite pastimes, and the foundation of his apiary was 4 
section of a bee-tree which he discovered, sawed out and 
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brought home. For many years he kept bees as a side-issue, 
hut during the last 14 years of his life he gave his attention 
exclusively to bee-keeping. He was an enthusiast in 
his chosen pursuit, and was never so happy as when at work 
in the apiary. He was a great reader of bee-literature, and a 
frequent attendant at conventions. For several years he was 
president of the Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
and was also a member of the Northwestern when it was in 


aimvst 


existence. 
Mr. L. 
River, Ill., 


Highbarger, an extensive bee-keeper at Leaf 
who knew Mr. Whittlesey well, writes as follows: 


To know Bro. Whittlesey was to love him. I don’t think 
he had an enemy on earth. He was one of the oldest bee- 
keepers in northern Illinois, and was one of the organizers of 
the Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association. When the 
frame hive was invented by Langstroth he bought a shop 
right, and to-day he has about 60 colonies of bees in as fine 
condition as can be found in Illinois. L. HIGHBARGER. 


ewe ae Li 
Honey-Plant Named.—The following letter with 


samples of plants were mailed to Prof. Cook, who kindly for- 
warded the letter and his answer to this office : 


I have mailed samples or twigs of two honey-bearing 
plants which grow here in dry washes. Will you please give 
me the names of them, and say whether or not they are con- 
sidered good honey-plants. No. 1 is blooming now, and seems 
to have quite a good deal of nectar. No. 2 is just beginning 
to put out foliage—it blooms in April and May. It has a very 
smal] purple flower, and the bees work on it quite freely. 

Banning, Calif., March 4. D. O. BAILIFF. 


Prof. Cook replies to the above as follows: ~* 


The plant mentioned by Mr. Bailiff as now in bloom is 
Isomeris arborea nutt. It belongs to the caper family—cappa 
ridacee—and so is a near relative of the famous Rocky Moun- 
tain bee-plant and spider-plant. Fromits near relatives, we 
do not wonder that it is a good honey-plant. The fact that it 
blooms so early, is also in its favor. 

I find our bees are gathering honey each day, and so are 


breeding up very fast. We have had another rain. We have 
now had in all about 24 inches. The prospects are excellent 
for a fine honey crop. A. J. Coox. 


Claremont, Calif., March 20. 


i. 





Among the Bee-Papers 


Conducted by “ GLEANER.” 











DR. J. P. H. BROWN AND THE SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT. 


Those who have had the pleasure of meeting Dr. Brown 
at the conventions of the North American Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, which conveutions he has attended a number of times, 
will be glad to see his name at the head of the ‘‘ Southern 
Department” in the American Bee Journal. It’s a good place 
for him to fill, and he’s a good man to fill the place. 


FEEDING IN SPRING FOR WINTER. 


H. R. Boardman advocates this in Gleanings, and uses an 
entrance feeder of his own invention. It is an ordinary glass 
‘rult-can reversed, with a special cover having a flange stick- 
ing up high enough so as to make what is known as an atmos- 
pheric feeder on the Hains style. This is then inverted and 
set right down over a hole in a box so constructed as to fit 
closely to the entrance on one side. Net only does the box fit 
Close to the entrance, but two projecting points enter the 
entrance, so that a robber to get at the feed must come clear 
inside the hive. ‘ 

THAT ‘‘ JOLLEY” VIEW. 


: Amid the dismal forebodings as to the future of bee-keep- 
ae 8 pleasant to get the views of those who look on the 
on side. On page 245, Ed€ iley takes a bright view of 
= ge pe and I don’t know that wé may not expect the good 
seteade a the bad. Certainly the bad seasons cannot be at- 
uted entirely to the cutting away honey-trees or the clear- 
‘ng away of weeds that produce honey, although in some 





— that may have contributed. And although cultivated 
‘ops may take the place of some weeds dear to the bee- | 


keeper’s heart, yet who knows whether among the new things 
introduced as forage plants there may not be some which 
shall surpass in value as honey-plants thos2 displaced ? 


But is that a slip of the pen to take slips of basswood— 
the idea of a poet calling the beautiful linden ‘‘ basswood ;” or 
is it poetic license, to suppose that such slips will grow wher- 
ever they are planted? But he’s sound in his advice to put 
sweet clover in the pasture. 


WHY DO BEES STAND MORE COLD OUT-DOORS THAN IN CELLAR ? 


Dr. Miller wrestles with this problem in Gleanings, but it 
is pretty nearly an even thing which comes out on top. His 
conclusion is: ‘‘ Now I don’t know that the impure air is the 
whole reason why bees in the cellar must be kept warmer 
than out-doors; but I suspect it has much to do with it, and I 
am ready for any light that comes.” 


EQUALIZING COLONIES. 


On page 278, J. S. Scott says: ‘tA good way to equalize 
the strength of colonies of bees in the spring is to change the 
hives around.” I’m afraid that isn’t the safest advice to be 
flung before every beginner. If you make a strong anda 
weak colony exchange places, the weak one will gain by it, 
but in most cases it is doubtful if the gain will overbalance 
the loss to the strong one. 


BROOD AND HONEY CROWDING. 


On page 262, H. D. Edwards speaks of honey crowding 
out the queen in a large hive, and then of the brood crowding 
out the honey in a small hive. This is somewhat confusing. 
If in a smail hive bees give brood the preference, will they do 
just the opposite ina large hive, and have less brood ina 
larger brood-chamber? Do the bees change their instincts 
according to the size of the hive? 


DID THEY FREEZE OR STARVE ? 


A difference of opinion not easily arbitrated is likely to 
arise between Messrs. Abbott and Bearden—see pages 11 
and 288. A cluster of bees died with plenty of stores within 
easy reach if it had been warm enough for the bees to break 
cluster. Mr. Abbott will say the bees lived till they used up 
all the honey in the cluster, and if more honey had been in 
the cluster they would have lived longer; so of course they 
starved to death. And that seems all right. On the other 
hand, Mr. Bearden will say the cold was the cause of the bees 
not getting their stores, so the cold was the cause of their 
death. Moreover, the bees, although weakened for lack of 
sufficient food, would have lived for a time had it been warmer, 
but weakened as they were, they succumbed to the cold and 
froze to death. And that seems all right, too. How would it 
do to compromise the matter by saying the bees starved and 
froze to death ? 


Notes @ Comments. 


CONDUCTED BY 








Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 











A Bad Practice.—‘‘A live, intelligent, enterprising 
bee-keeper who is willing to get up at three o’clock in the 
morning and work until eight in the evening.”—B. Taylor, in 
Bee-Keepers’ Review. 


This is laid down as one of the elements of success in the 
production of honey, and I want to here and now offer my 
protest against any such teaching. If Friend Taylor thinks 
he must get up at three a.m., let him do so, but I hope no one 
engaged in the production of honey, or any other business, 
for that matter, will indulge the thought for a monent that 
such a course is one of the essentials of making the business a 
success. I feel like saying that the man who begins work at 
six and puts in his time faithfully until the hands on the dial 
indicate that hour again, and by so laboring cannot make a 
success of his business, would better quit it at once and try 
something else. The bane of modern life is fret and worry 
accompanied by exhausted nerves, and no man who makes a 
practice of getting out of bed at three in the morning and 
working until eight in the evening can stand the strain very 
long. There is something more of life than mere money-get- 
ting, and we owe something to the coming generations. Chil- 
dren are at least entitled to be born into the world with sound 
minds and healthy bodies, and they cannot be so born of 
parents who thus encroach on the hours set apart for rest. 

My advice would be to spend at least two hours of that 
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time in good, sound sleep. Why, Friend Taylor, if I had to 
get up at three o’clock every morning, I do not think I would 
last more than one year; andif I did, I would be so nervous 
that life would be a burden to myself and all about me. I can 
do all the work I want to do in one day and get out of bed at 
six o’clock, and it is a very rare thing when I am not in bed a 
few minutes after ten. Of course, all peaple are not consti- 
tuted asIlam, but lam quite sure that no bee-keeper can 
afford to turn himself into a machine for grinding out money, 
and start the grinding at three a.m. every day. 

I am also fully persuaded that most people who are 
engaged in rural pursuits would accomplish more if they 
would put more brains into their work, and take less time to 
doit. Thatis, give more time to recreation and intellectual 
improvement and less to the drudgery of life. I detest a lazy 
or shiftless man, but no one has to turn out at such an early 
hour in order not to be justly called either one of these. There 
may be times when duty will call us out at an unreasonably 
early hour, but I am quite sure that neither duty nor the con- 
dition of success calls upon the bee-keeper to rise at three 
o'clock in the morning. So, I say, don’t do it! 


el 


Carniolan Bees.—‘At first sight you would prob- 
ably call them common black bees, and possibly at last sight.” 
—Dr. Miller. 

It seems strange to me that so many people persist in say- 
ing that there is not enough difference between the blacks and 
Carniolans to enable an ordinary mortal to distinguish one 
from the other. It would seem that these people had never 
seen any pure gray Carniolans, or else their blacks are not the 
kind which inhabit this neck of the woods. I have hada 
number of colonies of Carniolans, and I have never found any 
trouble in distinguishing them from the blacks. Neither has 
any one ever come to my apiary, and had his attention called 
to these bees, who could not see the difference at once. 


I bought a queen once of a prominent breeder of Carniolan 
queens, the progeny of which could not be distinguished from 
common blacks, and there was a good reason for it. The 
queen was a black queen, mated to a black drone, and her 
bees were blacks. I very much fear that many of the queens 
which have been sold for Carniolans were nothing but German 
bees, pure and simple; and, of course, one might call the 
progeny of such queens *‘‘common blacks” first, last, and 
altogether. 

I think it is just as easy to tell a Carniolan bee from a 
black as it is to tell a horse from a mule. If some shall ask, 
‘* How ?” I will simply say that they do not look alike, as any 
one can readily see who will place the two side by side. There 
is so much difference in their looks that I do not see how any 
one can possibly take one for the other. Or at least this is 
true of all J have seen. 


Canadian Beedom, 


Conducted by “ BEE-MASTER.” 





A Talk About Bees. 


In Germany, where there are more bees and bee-keepers 
to the square mile than in any other part of the world, it is no 
uncommon thing for village and country parsons, in their 
public prayers, to put up the petition, ‘‘God bless the bees !” 
With what amazement such a petition would be heard in the 
rural churches of Canada. Were it not for the astounding 
ignorance of both ministers and their flocks about natural 
science, we might expect to find this and many other similar 
petitions included in the devotions of the sanctuary, and em- 
bodied in the book of common prayer. But most Christians, 
whether lay or clerical, know very little if any more about 
bees than is embodied in that juvenile song of Dr. Watts’, 
which we so often hear alluded to, usually more in jest than 
in earnest. Like many other compositions meant for the 
edification of the young and rising generation, this famous 
song about ‘‘ the little busy bee” is not so true to Nature and 
to life as it might be, and ought to be. Dr. Watts himself 
seems to have known little more about this insect than that it 
is a model and a marvel of industry, which is just as true of 
the devil as itis of the bee. This fact, indeed, is recognized 
by the poet in the couplet :— 


* For Satan finds some mischief still. 
For idle hands to do.” 


It is a curious fact that the very first verse of Dr. Watts’ 
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song contains two great errors about the insect whose praise 
it sings,— : 


** How doth the little busy bee 
Improve the shining hour, 
And gather honey all the day 

From every opening flower.”’ 

In the first place, the bee does not gather honey. 1; 
gathers the sweet nectar secreted by the flowers, which j, 
converted into honey by some mysterious process that goes on 
in the stomach of the bee. The nectar is transmuted jnto 
honey by the busy gatherers of it, and the change takes place 
during transit from the flower to the hive. 

A second error is that the bee gathers ‘ from every open. 
ing flower.” It is only some flowers that secrete and Yield 
nectar. Attracted by the aroma of certain blooms, the bees 
visit them and are invariably rewarded by a tiny drop of the 
precious liquid of which they are in search. 

Sut not to dwell farther on the fragment of juvenile 
poetry quoted from Dr. Watts, we may pass on to notice mat- 
ters of greater practical importance. Among these our ip. 
debtedness to the bees and our dependence upon them may be 
adverted to. These are far greater than most of us imagine. 
After all, honey-gathering is not their most important fune- 
tion. We owe to them the beauty of the flower, the fertility 
of the seed, and the ripe lusciousness of the fruit. The bee 
that thoughtless mortals try to strike down and kill, oiten 
only to find what an alert fighter it is, and what a sharp 
rapier it carries, is one of the greatest benefactors of the 
human race. A brief reference to a few simple facts wil! 
abundantly demonstrate the truth of this statement. 


Flowers are the reproductive organs of the plants that 
bear them. No seed is produced unless pollen shed by the 
anthers is carried to the pistil. Some flowers have anthers 
and no pistils: these are male blooms. Others have pistils 
and no anthers: such are female. But by far the greater 
number are hermaphrodite; that is, they carry both sexes 
within themgelves. Female blooms must have pollen brought 
to them from male blooms, generally speaking, of the same 
species, or the seed will fail. Often the seeds will not develop 
even though the flower has both stamens and pistils, unless 
the pollen of another flower is brought to fructify them. The 
wind and insects are the two servants that perform this work. 
Wind-fertilized, or anemophilous flowers, are, as a rule, scent- 
less, honeyless, and inconspicuous. But flowers that need the 
aid of insects to fertilize them must invite their visits; hence 
honey is offered; sweet perfumes attract; and fine colors 
reveal. Hermaphrodite flowers need insects scarcely less than 
others, for although they produce pollen, yet their own pollen 
is not so desirable as that from other blooms. The experi- 
ments of that great naturalist, Darwin, on Cross-Fertilization, 
have brought to light much of the wonderful working of the 
laws of insect life along these lines. But the subject is too 
voluminous to be more than touched inf passing. 

Among the insect tribes, bees are the chief agents in the 
fertilization of flowers. The necessary process is accomplished 
in various ways. A species of the willow-herb, Epilobium 
angustifolium, must have all its own pollen carried off to 
other flowers before its pistils develop, when, in turn, itis 
fructified by the pollen from other blooms. The primrose, 
cineraria, orchids, tropzeolum, heath-blooms, and other flowers 
that might be named, present curious and diverse contri 
vances for utilizing the visits of the honey-bee. The straw- 
berry, the most delicious fruit, often owes its fructification to 
the bee. It is estimated that to produce a single perfect 
strawberry from one hundred to double or triple that number 
of independent fertilizations must be accomplished. If fertili- 
zation fails, instead of a luscious berry we have a har, 
shrunken, greenish mass. é 

Ignorant people suppose bees to be enemies of fruit, 
whereas, without them, we should not have so much. It is 
mistake to imagine that they injure fruit-blooms by visiting 
them. Such visits are often absolutely necessary if any fruit 
whatever is to form and mature. It is also a mistake to sup 
pose that bees puncturesgrapes or other ripe fruit. They 60 
nothing of the kind. If the skin is broken by any other 
means, they simply gather up the sweet juices that would 
otherwise go to waste. 
LAAABAAAAABAABAAAMAABRMAAMAAAMAMAABAABRABRABADDDADDA 


A B C of Bee-Culture.—We have some of these books 
left, and in order to close them out quickly, we renew the low 
offers we made on them.: This is the fine cyclopedia of bee-keeping 
by A. I. Root, containing 400 pages and nearly 200 engravings 
The regular price is $1.25, but we will send the American Bee Jour 
nal one year and the ‘‘ A B C” bound in cloth—both for only *1.5!; 
or the parchment cover (very heavy paper) “A B C” and the 
American Bee Journal one year—both together only $1.5. 
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General Items, 


Bees Wintered Well. 


I puteight colonies of bees into winter 
quarters, and they all came out this spring 
good, and are working lively. I have 
bought seven more colonies, and they were 
a bargain—were in good condition so far as 
stores goes. 

We have had avery hard winter and a 
late spring, but the buds and flowers are 
coming along fast now, as there have been 
some warm, bright days and warm rains, 
and the bees are employing the golden mo- 
ments. 

I saw Mr. Golden’s description in the Bee 
Journal, of his combination feeder, and not 
being satisfied with the two different ones 
which I have tried, Isent for a sample of 
the feeder, and was much pleased with it. 
I have not tried them yet, but I shall do so 
as quick as I getsome made. I have no 
doubt it will be just the thing. The com- 
bined feeder and ventilator is sure to ‘fill 
the bill.” I thank you, Mr. Editor, for the 
good your paper has already done me in 
giving good advice and hints. 

Cuas. A. BILLINGs. 

Clyde, N. Y., April 22. 


Ready for What May Come. 


Bees have done poorly for three years 
with us, still I have 120 colonies, with their 
dishes right side up to catch what may 
come. I wish the “ old reliable’? American 
Bee Journal success. ABEL GRESH. 

Weedville, Pa., April 19. 








Good Prospects for Fine Season. 


[am highly pleased with the American 
Bee Journal, and I think every bee-keeper 
should read it. I have gained a great 
amount of valuable information from it. 
My bees have come through the winter with 
very slight loss, and prospects are good for 
a fine honey season. Joun D. May. 

Hughesville, Mo., April 19. 
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Good Results from Nuclei. 


I see on page 270, that Bee-Master is get- 
ting wild. He says he is importing bees 
from Florida to test whether or not bees 
from the South sent North in the spring 
will pay. Now,I thought Bee-Master was 
nearer up with the bee-keeping times than 
this, as we have done this for more than 
ten years, and it is a success beyond a 
doubt in the hands of the right parties. As 
he seems to doubt Mr. Smith’s statements 
in my advertisement in Gleanings, I submit 
Mr. Smith’s letter in full, and it is unso- 
licited. Mr. Smith had tried the same 
thing a year or two before, when he found 
it paid him, and then he tried on a larger 
scale, which brought the large report he 
gives. As Mr. Smith is big enough to speak 
for himself, I will not say more, but will 
just allow the readers to draw their own 
conclusions. 


But, I would like to impress upon the 
mind of Bee-Master that our nuclei have 
more than two or three dozen workers and 
a queen. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


[The above and the letter which follows 
are given because Mrs. Atchley thinks an 
injustice has been done her by Bee-Master, 
in writing what he did about her advertise- 
ment, and because of its being published in 
these columns. Surely, no injury was in- 
tended or thought of, but in order to set 
matters all right, Mrs. A.’s and Mr. Smith’s 
letters are now published, the latter read- 
ing as follows:—Ep1rToxr. | 


DEAR Mapam:—I thought I would report 
to you what my bees have done this season. 
Of the 50 one-frame nuclei that I bought of 
you last spring,1 sold 26, leaving me 24. 








With the Faultless Quaker. 


No breaking, no 
chipping: no 

ded fingers, 
nosoiled hands, 
no dirty clothes, 


r ’ Hanps,Money, 

PATIENCE. 
Sells at eight. Agents, both men and women 
wanted. ecan give you a profitable business, 
easy work, good pay. You will be Soing woman- 
kind g and make hapoy wives and daughters 
by introducing the Faultiess Quaker. Write now 
for agency terms 


THE QUAKER NoVELTY Co. 
SALEM, OHIO. 





16A4 Mentwn the American Bee Journal. 


EAE 
For Sale or Exchange ! 


Lot of Miscellaneous Supplies, some new and 
some second-hand. Must be disposed of 
on account of removal. Write for what 
you want or for list of Goods. Will exchange 
for team, harness, buggy, or platform wagon, 
or offers. F. H. RICHARDSON, 

15A8t LACLEDE, Linn Co., MO. 





Mention the American Bee Journal. 


GOLDEN BEAUTIES 


AND 3-BANDED ITALIAN—ALSO 
SILVER-GRAY CARNIOLAN QUEENS 
Reared in separate yards. Italians warranted 
urely mated, all at same price. Untested, 
75c. each; 5 or over. 10 per cent. off. Tested 
Italian, $1.00. Write for Catalog of Bee- 
Keepers’ Supplies. 


C. B. BANKSTON, surtscn' Go. Tax As. 


13A Please mention the Bee Jonrnal. 








THE A. I. ROOT CO’S GOODS IN MISSOURI 
32-page Catalogue Free. 
4Atf John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL, 


TAKE NOTICE! 


Bars lacing your orders for SUP- 
PLIES, write for priceson 1-Piece Bass 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
NEW LONDON, WIS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Prompiness Is What Counts ! 


Honey - Jars, Shipping - Cases, and ev- 
Ly Crything that bee-keepers use. Root’s 
f Goods at Roow’s Prices, and the 
Bane best shipping point in the country. 

i Dealer = Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 
logue Free. 


1 
162 mass. ave. alter 8. Pouder 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Mention the American Bee vournal. 


Woodcliff Queens. 


I will send a Guaranteed 5-Banded Yellow 
Queen, bred from a Breeder selected from 
1000 Queens (some producing over 400 lbs. of 
honey to the colony); or a 3-Banded Italian 
Leather-Colored Queen direct from a Breeder 
imported from Italy. Oct. ’94—at 75e., and 
a —— low price for a quantity. 

My secret is to sell an extra-large amount, 
which enables me to sell at low prices. Will 
run this spring 350 Nuclei—have 1 home and 
4 out apiaries. Booking Orders Now— 
will begin shipping about May list. No Queens 
superior to my Strain. 

G2 Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 
Testimonials, to 

Wm. A. SELSER, WYNCOTE, PA. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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COMB FOUNDATION. 
Made by Improved Machinery. 

Get Samples. 
Here are prices by the pound—just compare. 


1 lb. 5 lbs. 10 1bs. 25 lbs. 


Heavy or 


On ay "0e ¢ . 
Medium Brood #2c. 40c. 39C. 38c. 
Light = 4 42 41 40 
Thin Surplus 50 47 46 45 
Extra-Thin Sur. 55 52 51 50 


ce" If wanted at those prices, send to 


W. J. Finch,Jr.,Springfield, 11 


Mention the American Bee Journal 
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The American. 





Latest and Best. 
Perfectly adapted to 
Modern Bee Culture. 
Tilustrated Circular Free. 
HAYCK BROS., QUINCY, ILL. 
Please meation the Bee Journal. 


The Adels-—A New Strain of Bees 


Friends, I shall be prepared to fill orders for 

Adel and Italian Queens June 1. Try them 

Warranted, $1; Tested. 81.50; Select Tes , $2. 
17A Joseph Erway, Havana, N. Y. 


Write to Wm. H. Bright— 
For prices on all Improved Bee-Fixtures— 
Hives, Sections, Comb Founda- 
lion, Brood. Frames, 
Extractors, etc., 


19A8 








At Bottom Prices. 


1 + $1.00 ech, 
(olden Italian Queens *P).e'Stice-rist. 
Wim. H. Bright, Mazeppa, “linn. 
19Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal: 


—COMBINATION— 
SWARM-CATCHER & DRONE-TRAP. 


Full Description. nicely illustrated. sent free. 
Also our Price-Lis? of Beautiful Vellow- 
Banded Bees and Queens. If Queens do 
not give satisfaction, no charge will be made. 
Our Queen-Reuaring experience cevers 35 yrs. 
Our strains of Golden- Yellow Bees unsur- 
passed. HENRY ALLEY, 
19Atf WENHAM. MASS. 


Mention the American Bee Journa. 











OUR FIRST GATALOGUE. 


Fence nine years old, “going on ten.” 
Company six years ‘coming seven.’ Chosen 
by acclamation to lead the procession; it is 
time to discard knickerbockers and put on 
yantaloons. Heretofore we have had nothin 
jut a folder circular to explain the coilec 
spring principle. We can now furnish the 
finest fence catalogue issued, with photo- 
graphic views of our different styles in actual 
use, It will repay anyone intending to build 
fence, to write for a free copy. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Mention, "he Americam Bee Journaar 


Orange-Blossom, Alfalfa or Sage 


HoNEY 


For Sale Cheap. 


15Dtf CC, W. Dayton, Florence, Calif, 
Mention the Americun. Bee iaurnas 
write to any of our 


READERS sie eerie 


ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this paper. 
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Three queens were killed by the bees with- 
in two or three days after Tsessives them. 
I examined them all, and I found three 
other queens balled, and no eggs in those 
hives. I caged thema few days, and they 
were received allright. Of the queens you 
sent me to replace the dead ones which I 
reported, one died in the cage the first 
night, and one was killed by the bees after 
she -was: liberated, which left me 19 one- 
frame nuclei with queens, which gathered 
785 pounds of comb honey in one-pound sec- 
tions, and 175 pounds of extracted, besides 
some unfinished sections. The best one 
gave me 120 well-filled one-pound sections— 
they were pure 3-banded Italians. Only 
one swarmed. 

I had 22 full colonies, which made 41 all 
together, and my crop is 2,000 pounds of 
comb honey in one-pound sections, and 
2,500 pounds of extracted; and I increased 
to 75 strong colonies, with plenty of winter 
stores. The honey gathered is white, being 
from white clover and alfalfa. 

J. A. SMITH. 

Heber, Utah, Oct. 9, 1894. 





Our Young Friend Reports Again. 


We have our bees out of the cellar, and 
they are in good condition. We lost 3 colo- 
nies out of 65. It is fine weather here now, 
and the bees are busy at elm, soft maple, 
and willow blossoms. 

I have been very much pleased to hear 
from so many ‘ boy bee-keepers,’’ and they 
have done well. But don’t give it up, boys 
and girls. Write again. The old saying, 
‘* boys should be seen and not heard,’’ is 
not applicable here. As it is impossible to 
be seen, we ought to have a chance to be 
heard, and the American Bee Journal gives 
us that privilege, so let us take advantage 
of it. Cuas. W. SANFORD. 

Ono, Wis., April 16. 
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Spreading Brood. 


Concerning the very doubtful practice 
advocated by some writers called ‘* spread- 
ing brood,’ Mr. Wm. Barnum suggest an 
article by Dr. Tinker or myself on the sub- 
ject. In the climate of Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Virginia, including all the middle 
States and the entire South, no one buta 
misled novice in bee-culture would attempt 
to follow the so-called system of ‘ spread- 
ing brood.’ To follow the misleading 
directions how to spread the brood, so often 
met with in the back numbers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, would necessitate doing 
the spreading of the brood in March and 
April, when the weather is dangerously 
capricious, and if put off late in the season, 
the warm, favorable weather later on 
would remove every reason for such ma- 
nipulation. 

The whole thing may be summed up 
thusly: Itisa dangerous thing to spread 
the brood when it would be of any use, and 
useless to spread it when it is safe to do so. 


Dr. Tinker is much better situated as to 
climate, to judge and write upon this sub- 
ject than I am. 

Allow me here tocall attention to the 
fact that Mr. Doolittle. according to his 
‘‘dates,’’ is fussing with his brood, right in 
the middle of our early honey-flow from 
white clover. G. W. DEMAREE. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 

= - ~~ 
Bees in Virginia. 

One of the severest winters ever known 
in the valley of Virginia is at last over. 
The first snow fell on Dec. 26, and 15 to 20 
snows fellduring the winter. The ground 
was continually covered from two to ten 
inches for nearly three months. The bees 
had only one flight from Jan. 1 to the last 
of February. Several times during the 
winter the mercury fell 14 to 18 degrees be- 
low zero, and for days at a time lingered in 
that neighborhood. 

I have always believed that in this 
climate bees would winter on the summer 
stands without any protection, but I must 
confess that I felt pretty blue and trembled 











Honey & Beeswax Market (tai 


CHICAGO, ILL., Apr. 18.—The « 
comb honey is very light and looks med of 
all would be sold, unless it be some Calis, 
that is being spread upon the street ornia 
white comb brings 14c.; dark, 8@10e t 
tracted, 54@7c., according to quality ; br 
flavor and package. Ys Dody, 

R. A. B. & Qo, 


Beeswax, 28@50c. 
oy CITY, ate Apr. 18. 
for comb honey is light, and good for e . 
ed. Wequote: No. L white comb, 1b ne 
No. 2, 12@1c.; No. 1. amber, 11@12¢.:'x, 5’ 
8@10c. Extracted, 5@6%c. igi) 
C.C.0. & Co 


Beeswax, 22@25c. 

CINCINNATI, O., Apr. 19.—Demar 
for all kinds of honey, with a fair s 
quote: Best white comb, 12@l4c. 
4@7c., according to quality. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 25@21¢, fo 
good to choice yellow. C.F. M. &8 





—The demand 


ad is quiet 
ipply. We 
Extracted 


CHICAGO, ILL... Mar. 18.—Demand is good 
for all grades of honey excepting dark com) 
We quote: Fancy comb, 15c.; No. 1, l4e. By. 
tracted, 5@6 ec. J.A.L, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Apr. 1. — Choice 
white clover honey is getting very scarce at 
14c, Dark and poorly filled sections, 8@ig¢ 
Demand is falling off on extracted, prices 
rangine from 4%@7c. Strictly pure white 
clover very scarce at 10c. Beeswax arriving 
more freely and selling at 30@3lc. W.A.s. 

NEW YORK, N. Y., Feb. 20.—We are gragy. 
ally working down our stock of comb honey, 
and the indications are that we will succeed 
in disposing of all of the white honey and pos. 
sibly allof the dark during the spring, at fo}. 
lowing quotations: Fancy white, 1-lbs., 12%. 
fair, 10c.; buckwheat, 8@9c. The market js 
well supplied with extracted honey. Demand 
is fair tor choice grades, while common stock 
is neglected. We quote: White clover and 
basswood, 54%@6c.; buckwheat. 5@5c.; 
Southern, 45@55c. per gallon, according to 
quality. Beeswax firm and in good demand 
at 30@31c. H. B. &8. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Mar. 16.—The honey mar. 
ket is getting quite well cleaned up here. We 
quote: Fancy, 13@l4c.; choice, 11@12c,; 
buckwheat and commoner grades, 7@8c. Ex- 
tracted is in very light demand here, and we 
would not advise shipments. B. & Co 








GLOBE BEE-VEIL 


~ By Mail for $1.00. 
° A center riv*t holds 5 spring-steel 
, cross-bars like 2 globe to support the 






j bobinetVeil. These button to a neat 
« brass neck-band, holding it firmly. 
Itis easily put together; notrouble 

to put on, or take off. An absolute 

protection against any insect that 
= flies. ill go over any ordinary 
sized hat; can be worn in bed with- 
out discomfort: fits any head; does no. obstruct the 
vision; folds « »mpactly, and can be carried in the 
ket: in sh rt, itisinvaluable to any one “bom 
ies bother. mosguitos bite, or bees sting. 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS, 
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List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal 





Chicago, Ills. 
J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. , 
R. A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street 
New York, N. Y. 
F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade Street 
HILDRETH BROs. & SEGELKEN, : 
28 & 30 West Broadway 
CHas. ISRAEL & BROs.. 110 Hudson St 
I, J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
C. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut St 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St 
Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wm. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F, MuTH & Son, cor. Freeman & Central av& 
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oe little workers as the cold winter 
nths crept slowly by, and no sign of life 
-. <een about the hives—only dead bees 
hoking the entrance. But during the last 
Ce abruary came two or three bright, 
OF ae days, the mercury running up to 65 
“and out poured the bees by the 
hundred. and what a joyful time they had! 
‘And now the 12th day of April is here, the 
buds are bursting, flowers are blooming in 
he weeds, and every hive is full of life. 
. ¢ o2 eolonies that went in for the winter 
last fall, not one is dead, and all with 
tnty of bees and honey, and building up 
P pid [have been keeping bees about 
six years, and have never lost a colony 
from any cause whatever. My neighbors 
bees die, and they wonder why mine live. 
I believe the whole secret 1s, that I see they 
e stores in the fall, and always a 
So far my largest honey-yields 
followed cold winters. 
F. T. BROOKE. 

Brookewood, Va., April 12. 


warm 
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rapidly. 


have ampl 
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have always 
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Small Loss—Gathering Pollen. 


Bees wintered fairly well. I found only 
4 dead when I put them outon April 4. This 
is a very small loss out of 171 colonies. 
They are gathering pollen to-day. 
; J. M. Doupna. 
Alexandria, Minn., April 11. 





Long Winter and Backward Spring. 


Iam much pleased with the able and pro- 
gressive American Bee Journal. Long may 
it wave. Bees are suffering considerable in 
this section from the long severe winter 
and the backward spring. 8. 8. Butts. 

Wyalusing, Pa., April 13. 
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Let Their Bees Starve. 


There are a few bees here, but no bee- 
men, because they let them all starve the 
past winter. I have 26 left out of 28 last 
fall Sot Harpst. 

Kremis, Pa., April 22. 
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Half the Crop from Raspberry. 


lam very much pleased with the im- 
proved Bee Journal. Its columns are read 
and re-read, as I am very much interested 
inmy bees. My crop was 125 pounds per 
colony of extracted honey last year—one- 
half from raspberry, stored in drawn combs. 

R. D. Horton. 

Blossburg, Pa., April 22. 


_——e 


Wintered Fairly Well. 


Bees wintered fairly well here. I have 
4} colonies in good condition. They are 
gathering natural pollen to-day, the first 
this spring. I never saw bees work on bran 
and ground feed as strong as they did this 
spring. Some of the pollen that they are 
gathering to-day is green. I don’t know 
where they get it. C. C. ZINN. 

Windsor, Colo., April 16. 





Candied Pine Honey-Dew. 


Iherewith send you a small quantity of 
pine honey-dew. It was gathered last De- 
cember. Some one has said in the Bee 
Journal that honey-dew never candies, but 
pine honey-dew always candies in the hive 
rout, winter or summer. The honey is 
about the color of basswood honey. 

Wallaceburg, Ark. F. C. Morrow. 


Thank you, Mr. M., for the sample. It 
candied, sure enough.—EpIrTonr. | 
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Bees in Pierce Co., Wash. ‘ 


bo nee “26, J. R. K. desired to know 
‘ow bees do in Pierce Co., Wash. I have 


Kept bees in Pierce county for about six 
and of 
my 


[run my bees largely for queens, 
; course it interferes somewhat with 
joney crop, but I would say that 50 
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Largest Factory in the West. 


—COMPLETE STOCK.— 
Good Supplies and Low Prices—Our Motto. 


We are here to serve you, and will, if you give usachance. Catalogue Free, Address, 


Mention this Journal. 


LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. 
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A WORD TO 
THE WISE 


I will pay the Freight on Cash Orders of 
$20 or over at Catalogue rates, if within 300 
miles of Chicago. 


—My Illustrated Catalogue— 


of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies FREE. 


147 South Western Ave. 
Thos. @. Newman, **GitrcaGo, tLe. 


California = 





220 Market St,, - 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers, 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.40 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





FOUNDATION 


Is way up, and it will pay you to look around. 


Working Wax into Foundation by the 


lb. a Specialty. 


Beeswax wanted at all times. I pay tbe 


highest price, and sell Foundation at a low 
margin. Send for Samples and Prices, to— 


GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 
6Atf 


Reference—Augusta Bank. 1 





APIARIAN SUPPLIE 


VERY CHEAP 
—** Amateur Bee- 
r’’—how to manage bees, etc.—25 cts. 


The * Model Coop.” for hen and her brood 


Wyandotte, Langshan and Leghorn Eggs for 


hatching. Cat. free, but state what you want 


J. W. ROUSE & CO., Mexico, Mo. 





GOOD GOODS are always in demand. 


LOW PRICES 


are appeciated 
in these times. 


PROM PT SERVICE is a necessity to business. 


We Combine All Three. 


2 Write for free Catalogue and Price-List. gaeg 


G. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wis. 


t= Be sure to mention the American Bee Journal when you write. ag 





PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N.Y. 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 








or 
LEAHY MFG. OO., Higginsville, Mo. 


| 
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THE PLACE 


To get your QUEENS and BEES. Untes- 
ted Queens—Carniolans, 3-Bands and 5-Bands 
—$1.00 each; 6 for 85.00; or 89.00 per dozen. 
Tested — 3-Bands, $1.50; 5-Bands, $2.50 each; 
Carniolans, $2.00 each. Fine Breeders, eith- 
er race. 85.00 each. Bees by the Pound, $1.00; 
10 or more, 90c. each. Nuclei, #1.00 a Frame; 
10 frames, 90c.—made to suit any hive. You 
can have any of the Queens. as above, at their 
price extra to go with Nuclei. 

Send for Free Catalogue that tells all about 
Queen-Rearing. Also ask for a sample copy 
of the new bee-journal, first issue out May 
the ist. We are determined to give you a 
journal second to none, and at the end of a 
year if you are not well paid for the $1.00 I 


will gladly return your money. Look for 
something rare and interesting in “The 
Southland Queen.” 


A Bee-Hive Factory running every day. 


THE JENNIE ATCHLEY CO. 


BEEVILLE, Bee Co., TEXAS, 


18Atf 
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pounds of comb honey isan average crop 

here, retailing quite readily at 20 cents. 

White clover furnishes our only surplus, so 

our honey is all No. 1. C. E. 
Tacoma, Wash. 





Bees Swarming and Storing. 


I have taken no honey in two years, and 
had to feed my bees a barrel of sugar this 
winter and last fall. My bees are swarm- 
ing now, and gathering honey. Prospects 
are good for a crop. I doubled them up 
Jast fall from 80 to 40, and then had to feed. 

Gibson, Miss., April 19. KE. ISRAEL. 


- ——-_e +” 


White Clover Never Looked Better. 


The bees here did not do very well the 
past season. It was too wet in the spring, 
and too dry after that. They have wintered 
very poorly. I think the loss will be over 
50 per cent. through this part of the State, 
some having lost all. The prospect is good 
for those that have any bees left. The 
white clover never looked better. 

WINCHESTER RICKEL. 

Burket, Ind., April 16. 
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Wintered Well Generally. 


Bees in this part of Iowa did but very 
little last season, but from what I can learn 
they have as a general thing wintered well. 
I have 28 colonies, and the most of them are 
in pretty good condition. I winter mine in 
acave. Success to the American Bee Jour- 
nal. SAMUEL FL Lory. 

South English, lowa, April 20. 





Expect a Good Season. 


Bees in Ontario county have winvered 
well, as a general thing. They are bring- 
ing in pollen to-day, which they are in need 
of very much. I never saw as little in the 
hives at this time of the year. We are ex- 
pecting a good season this year, and don’t 
want to be disappointed. . L. Case. 

Bristol Centre, N. Y., April 18. 


= <a 


He Takes a Front Seat. 


I see on page 240 a man claims the cham- 
pionship as the oldest bee-keeper. He will 
have to take a back seat for me. I com- 
menced keeping bees July 20, 1822, and am 
atit yet. Ihave 200 colonies in my care 
to-day in good condition, and I am able to 
do as good a day’s work as any man. I 
have worked hard ever since I was old 
enough to work. I have followed ’painting 
60 years. Ispend the bee-season with my 
bees. They are the first consideration. The 
rest of my time I work at the painting 
business. I keep a good foreman—my son 
—who isa fine workman. He is 40 years 
old. Ihave two sons and one son-in-law 
that are good workmen, and we work to- 
gether. I am strictly temperate, try to be 
strictly moral, go to bed regularly at 8 
o’clock, and get up at 4 in the summer, and 
5 in winter; pay 100 cents on a dollar, eat, 
drink, and be merry, do unto others as I 
would have others do unto me, and weigh 
195 pounds, standing 5 feet 11‘¢ inches in 
my stockings. That is how I am to-day. 

SENECA T. CRANDALL. 

Hartford City, Wis., April 15. 


Bee-Keeping in Kansas. 


Our bees went through the winter on the 
summer stands without loss. I lost a couple 
of colonies during our March blizzard, prob- 
ably due to moving our apiary some half 
mile for better accommodations, as it had 
quite outgrown our old quarters. This is, 
taken all in all, as good a bee and honey 
country asI have ever seen. Where three 
years ago we secured our startin bees for 
our proposed apiary, there were no bees 
nearer than 50 miles, and to-day I dare say 
that, except our own, there are not more 
than 50 colonies within that radius. I have 
not seen a bee-moth in two years, and 
never but two since we started in the bee- 
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business, and those two came in some 
nuclei that were shipped to us from Iowa, 
and I at once caught and killed them—the 
moths, not the nuclei. 


There are certain disadvantages peculiar, 
probably, to this section that annoy and 
perplex the apiarist, among which are our 
very sudden and radical changes of weather 
—violent storms of wind, rain and bail; 
also our hot, dry winds of midsummer, that 
wrench, burn and dry everything com- 
pletely. We would not like to risk trying 
to produce bees and honey outside of our 
irrigated region. The ditch water appears 
to be our salvation. Under the ditch two 
crops of alfalfa each year are grown for 
seed successfully, and when grown for seed 
it is a great source of honey, of very super- 
ior quality—equal to, and probably super- 
ior, to white clover. Mr. Alley says that 
he never ‘‘ tasted’ any better honey than 
our ‘‘ unripe alfalfa honey,’ or honey from 
alfalfa extracted before it has been sealed 
by the bees. If we wait until it is sealed 
we do not find it practical, or bardly possi- 
ble, to use the extractor. Honey gets ripe 
very quickly in our hot, dry summer 
weather. JAMES H. WING. 

Syracuse, Kan., April 15. 





Bees Were Kept in Too Long. 


Many lost their bees here the past winter. 
I believe they were kept in too long. We 
lost a few colonies. G. G. DEXTER. 
S. Alabama, N. Y., April 14. 





Small Loss in Wintering. 


I think the Bee Journal better than ever. 
I have 72 colonies out of 76. All were win- 
tered on the summer stands. 
M. BEAUPRE. 
Forestville, Ont., April 22. 


er 


Good Colonies Get Lighter in Winter. 


On page 87, this question is asked: ‘‘If 
a good strong colony of bees is put into the 
cellar, as a general rule does it zet lighter?”’ 
I should say yes, invariably. I set scales 
at the foot of the cellar stairs, and weigh 
each hive when carried in, and weigh again 
as I carry them out, ang the loss in weight 
is all the way from 4 or 5 pounds to 20 or 22 

unds. Why is there such a difference in 
oss of weight, wintered in the same cellar, 
carried in at the same time, and carried 
out at the same time? I cannot say how it 
would be out-doors, as I never tried winter- 
ing bees out-doors. I keep 100 colonies. 

Marshalltown, Iowa. O. B. Barrows. 
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Bees for Pleasure. 


My 6 colonies of bees are all right. 
are a great pleasure for me. 
(Rev.) J. NEWMAN. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., April 15. 


They 





Tin Separators. 


To use tin separators, and not have the 
comb honey so much travel-stained, dip 
them in hot melted besswax; and so they 
will not be so cold, have them perforated. 

H. V. 


- er 


Poor Prospects for Honey. 


The prospect for honey is poor this year, 
as our country is overstocked with bees 
raging with foul brood. 8S. M. Caruzen. 

Montclair, Colo., April 15. 
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Bee-Keeping in Tennessee. 


I have examined my bees to-day, and 
found them in good condition. They are 
gathering pollen and honey from the oaks, 
apple-bloom and red bud. 

On page 95 I mentioned some colonies re- 
taining their drones in winter quarters in 
1894. Mr. Wilcox wanted me to report the 
condition of these colonies. They are in 


extra-good condition, and have good queens. 





neta 

The hives are full of bees, a 4 

about full of brood. Some of thee ore 

ing honey in the sections, [f this Pr 

extra condition I don’t know what is 

this time of the year, considering the | for 

winter. It is early to cut bee-trees - G 

neighbor of mine cut one the other, 

saved the bees, and got tw 

full of honey. 
I have been traveling some lat 

some bee-keepers with 1 to 16 scloni, GI 

logs or box-hives. Some say they would m 

have any other kind. I took dinner at 

man’s house who had 6 colonies of | se 

“the regular fighters,” so he said y,, 


her day 
O water bucket; 


partner wanted to sell him some hives be. 
queens. He asked the price of the queens _ 


and was told $1.00. He said that he would 
behanged if he would ever give a dollar {, 
one bee. He said that he had trieg al 4 


kinds of hives, but none suited him as well 


as the ones that he had on hand. They wer ‘ 

hollow logs, about 24¢ feet long, set on fat é 

rocks on a hillside. The cover over then 

was the head of hives. wi 
The prospect for a honey crop this yea; 

is good, if it doesn’t rain too much in the } 


next month. 
I have a honey wheelbarrow to carry the 


combs to the honey-house and back to the I 
hives. It has a box that holds 18 frames of F: 
combs, and a tool box on the front end to = 


carry knives and other things. 


I made the 
wheelbarrow myself. 


When I need any. 


thing I make it. I have a section-holder ~~ 
and a foundation fastener of my own con- Ww 
struction. There is nothing like being al 
handy, so that if you need anything you P 
can make, you can save buying it. I don't } 
buy any bee-supplies except sections or ra 
comb foundation. A. C. Bass. C 


Greenville, Tenn., April 19. 
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Langstrothes Honey-Bee 


—REVISED BY THE DADANTS— 


This magnificent classic in bee-literature has 
been entirely re-written, and is fully illustra 
ted. It treats of everything relating to bees 
and bee-keeping. No apiarian library is com- 
lete without this standard work by Rev. L. 
. Langstroth—the Father of American Bee. 
Culture. It has 520 pages, and is substan 
tially bound in cloth. ‘ 
Price, postpaid, $1.40; or clubbed with the 
Bee Journal for one year—both for $2.15; or 
the book free as a premium for sending us 4 
New Subscribers to the Bee Journal at #1 each 


G. W. YORK & CO., 56 5th Ave., Chicago, Ill 





Convention Notices. 
{LLINoIS.—The spring meeting of the North- 
ern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at the residence of H. W. Lee, in Pecaton- 
ica, May 21,1895. It will be held one wees 
later if it isa stormy day. 


New Milford, Lil. B. KENNEDY, Sec. 





RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 


{s guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation, 
or money refunded. 50 cents .per box. Send 
two stamps for circular and free Sample to 
MARTIN RUDY, Registered Pharmacist, Lan- 
caster, Pa. No POsTALS ANSWERED. For 
sale by all first-class druggists everywhere 
Peter Van Schaack & Sons. Robt. Stevenson 
& Co., Morrison. Plummer & Co., and li rd 
Owen & Co.. Wholesale Agents, Chicago, lls 
Please mention the Bee Journal. Novlo 


ane 





Wants or Exchanges 


This department is only for your ‘* Wants — 
or bona-fide * Exchanges,” and such wii % 
inserted here at 10 cents a lime for evc® 
time, when specially ordered into this depart 
ment. Exchanges for cash or for price-s' 
or notices offering articles for sale, will 5°! 
be inserted here—such belong in the regular 
advertising columns, at regular rates 


Ck teak a i a el el i el lh i 


\O EXCHANGE -Silver-Spangle H 


um burg: 


for Golden-Spangle Hamburgs. n_Y 
19A2 WARREN COLLINS, Indiantelcs, + 
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100 BREEDING QUEENS 


.ve got 100 very fine Select Breeding 


it 


Gray Carniolan Queens 


+ we ean ship by return mail for $3.50 each 
von’t fail to sent for our Free Descriptive 
Price-List of the 


onAY CARNIOLANS ax» 
saves, GOLDEN ITALIANS. 


a. LOCKHART & CO, 
F. A. LOCK KE GEORGE N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 








ERKSHIRE, Chester White, 
Jersey 
PIGS. 


Red and Poland China 
Jersey, Guernsey and 
Thoroughbred 

. Hunting 


Holstein Cattle. 





a. W: ‘MITH, Dee! 
1326 Mention the American Bee Journal, 


E.L.Kincaid’s Ad 


Notice to Bee-Keepers & Dealers. 


I have one of the Largest and Best Equipped 
Factories in me West devoted entirely to the 
manufacture O 1 

Having secured Bee- Keepers Supplies. 
the right to manufacture the Improved 
Higginsville Hive Cover, I will place it 
on all Hives sent out this year, unless other- 
wise ordered. Send your name on a postal card 
at once. for Large Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List free, giving prices and full descrip- 
tion of the Improved Hive Cover, D. T. Hives, 
Sections. Frames, Supers, Crates. Boxes, Ex- 
tractors, Foundation, Smokers. Veils, Queen- 
Cages. Ete. E.L. KINCAID, WALKER, Mo, 


7D8t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free, 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water S8t., SENECA FALLS, N. Y 
25D12 Mention the Ameriron Bee Journat. 


ltalian BEES & QUEENS 


Ready in May. Queens, $1.00. Bees by the 
Pound, $1.00. Two-frame Nuclei, with Queen 
#250. One-frame, $2.00. Also, Barred P. 
R. Eggs, for setting, $1.00 per 15. 


Mrs. A. A. SIMPSON, Box 48, Swarts, Pa. 
15A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


16 Years 


Best on Karth 


Sent per mail on receipt 
of price. 

+ Circulars and Doz. rates 

sent on application. 

















° Direet-Draft Perfaet 
BINGHAM 
BeeSmoker 











Doctor, 3% in., Largest Smoker made... $1.75 


Conqueror, 3-inch stove...... 0 
Large, 2%-ineh stove. ...................- 1.00 
Plain Standard, 2-inch stove.... oaki .70 
Little Wonder, 1%-inch stove...... .50 


Bingham & Hetherington Honey: Knife. .80 
T.F. BINGHAM, Abronia, Mich. 
6A Mention the American Bee Journai 


FOR SALE. 


' joe Of ITALIAN 
") olonies BEES in 8-frame Langstroth 
es. Italians, $5.00; Hybrids, $4.50—deliv- 


{ut the depot in Jefferson free of charge. 
Also a lot of Bee-Supplies. 


Mrs. C. Grimm, Jefferson, Wis. 
\8A2 Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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Question - Box, 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 
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Cold Cellar for Bees in Winter 
—What to Do With It. 


Query 970.—My cellar sometimes runs 
down to freezing. 1. Whatis best to do? 2. 
If fires are kept in the cellar. at what temper- 
ature are they unnecessary ?— Wisconsin. 


Mrs. L. Harrison—1. Warm it. 2. 
40°. 

E. France—I don’t know. 
all out-doors. 


Wm. M. Barnum—If it is dry, let it 
and the bees alone. 


B. Taylor—1. Make your cellar warm- 
er. 2. 38° and upward. 

W.G. Larrabee—I have had no ex- 
perience with cellar-wintering. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—Just keep a slight 
coal fire so as to keep it to 45°, Fahr. 

Mrs. J. N. Heater—45° above is a 
good temperature to keep your cellar. 


Dr. C. C. Miller—1. Put ina hard coal 
fire. 2. When the cellar stays above 
40° without fire. 


J. E. Pond—I never wintered bees ex- 
cept on the summer stands, so I have no 
experience in the matter. 


Rev. M. Mahin—My little experience 
with bees in the cellar does not warrant 
the expression of an opinion. 

J.P. H. Brown—In my climate we 
winter bees out-of-doors; but I would 
say, keep your cellar at about 45°. 

G. M. Doolittle—For the most perfect 
wintering the temperature of the cellar 
should be kept between 40° and 45°. 

Rev. Emerson T. Abbott—I do not 
know anything about cellar-wintering. 
Bees do not need a fire. They do not 
freeze, they starve. 

J. A. Green—1. I have had little ex- 
perience with fires in bee-cellars. 2. If 
I were to have any, I would not want 
the temperature to go below 45°. 


H. D. Cutting—When it goes to 36° I 
light a9 lamp inthe cellar and bring it 
up to 38°. I prefer 38° to 40° in a dry 
cellar; 40° to 45° ina damp cellar. 

R. L. Taylor—1. Bank up your cellar 
so as to keep out the cold better. 2. I 
should let the temperature run down to 
35°, Fabr., for short periods of time 
rather than resort to fires. 


Eugene Secor—A cellar that freezes 
is a bad place for bees unless it is very 
dry. 1. I would try to keep it from 
freezing, and if necessary use artificial 
warmth. 2. At 40° or above. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—If you put pienty 
of bees in your cellar they will keep up 
the heat. The temperature that winters 
the bees best is 40° to 45°. Better have 
it a little cold at times than too warm. 

C. H. Dibbern— Better fix the cellar so 
it will be warmer. Fires should only be 
resorted to when the freezing point is 
reached, and the temperature should not 
be raised much over 45°. The fire 
should not be allowed to light up the 
cellar much, or many bees will fly and 
get lost. 

Jas. A. Stone—1. There must be an 
air-hole that lets the warm air ascend— 
if so, stop it. 2. Any where above freez- 


I winter 








ing. I have a neighbor who has a 
double wall to his cellar—and still it 
freezes, and he wondered how it hap- 
pened. Héhas a fire-place in it, with 
open chimney. As nature will have it, 
the warm air ascends and the cold air 
descends, consequently the result. 


P. H. Elwood—Keep fire if you will 
attend to it, and do not let the cellar get 
either too hot or too cold. You will find 
it close work. The temperature depends 
something on how freely your hives are 
ventilated. With top ventilation the 
temperature can go a little higher. Give 
them a temperature at which they will 
keep quiet. 


G. W. Demarree—My experiments 
published in the Bee Journal some years 
ago, showed that to heat up the apart- 
ment in which the bees are kept in the 
winter, for six or eight hours, once a 
week, will restore the bees to healthy 
condition if there is provided thorough 
** upward ventilation” to each hive, dur- 
ing the time the heating-up process is 
going on. 





DAVIS-JOHNSON CO 


WESTERN AGENTS H.P.MF'6. CO.” 
45 E.JAcKSoN ST. 
CHICAGO. 






re Wile | 
FOOLISH MAN ? hoe "then 


youif you neglect your interests in careing 


for your Apples. rays when 
you makeit with the Hyda- 
raulic press. Saves time 
money and fatig- ue. Makes 


more and better Cider easier and quicker. 
Write for Catalogue of Cider, Fruit Machin- 
ery, Spray Pumps, etc. Address as above. 


15D13 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


1895 SA3kex 1895 


ror Business, |TALIAN QUEENS 


Foundation at Wholesale Prices. Hives, 
suited for the South, or SUPPLIES, send for 
Price-List—to 


J. PH. BROW, AUSUSTA, 


10A13t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Globe Bee Veil 


By Mail for One Dollar. 


oa Five cross-bars are rivited in the 

‘centre at the top. These bend down 

eg and button to studs on a neck-band. 

The bars are best light spring steel. 

« The neck-band is hard spring brass. 

The netting is white with face-piece 
of black to see threugh. 

= Itis easily put together and folds 


















mpactly in a case, 1x6x7 inches, 

—the whole weighing but 5 ounces. 

It can be worn over an ordinary hat; fits any head; 
does not obstruct the vision, and can be worn in bed 


without discomfort. Itis a boon to any one whor 
files bother, mosquitos bite, or bees sting. 


G2 This Veil we club with the Bee Journal 
for one year—both for $1.75; or give free asa 
Premium for sending us 3 New Subscribers to 
the Bee Journal at 81.00 each. 

GEORGE W. xORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 





' ; I have several hundred 
Comb Foundation. pounds of choice wax 
which I will sell made up into Medium Brood 
and Thin Surplus Foundation at 40c. aad 50c. 


per pound respectively until ail is ordered. 
Order ut once if wanted. J. J. ANGUS, 
18A4 PLYMOUTH, WIS 


Mention the American Bee Journal 
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SAVE MONEY ! 


Itis always economy to buy the Be espe- 
cially when the best cost no more than 
something not half so good. OUR FAL- 
CON SECTIONS are acknowledged to be 
superior to any on the market. The 
same is alsotrue of our HIVES and BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, of which we 
make all modern styles. OUR PRICES 
will be found as low as thoseof any of 
our competitors, and in many cases low- 
er, and you are always sure of getting 
first-class goods. Wealso publish THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, a monthly 
magazine (Fifth year) at 50c. a year, in- 
valuable to beginners. Large illustrated 
catalogue and price-list free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. C0., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


ce W. Mi. Gerrish. of East Notting- 
ham, N. H., is our Eastern agent. New 
England customers may save freight by pur- 
chasing of him. 


GOLDEN QUEENS 


From Texas, ‘Vor'ttusiness, 


For Business, 
as well as for Beauty and Gentleness. 

2 Safe arrival and reasonable satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write for Price-List. 


Untested, $1.00—Tested, 81.50. 


J, D. GIVENS, @*SEP™ 


Box 3 TES. 
10A26 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


TARISE 


ro GAY oe the readers 


BEE x OURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sell 
Py and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
l 885, at the following 
prices 
One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $7 00 
Five Colonies..... 3000 
Ten Colonies.. 50 00 
1 untested queen. 100 
° queens 550 
“ - 10 00 
i tested ueen... $150 
8 ueens. 400 
: select tested queen 2 00 
“ Queens 5 0C 
Select tested queen, senainie season’s rearing... 400 
Hxtra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST. . 6 00 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 











e@ Circular free, giving full particulars regarc- 
ing the soe and each class of Queens. 
dress 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 


j HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etec. 


For Circulars, apply to CHas. F. MutH & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
Send 10e for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
—SOU THERN— 


Home of the Honey-Bee 


Where you can buy Queens, as good as the 
best—Warranted Purely Mated, and guaran- 
teed free from Paralysis. From either an Im- 
ported or a Straght 5-B. or Golden Mother—75 
cents each; 12 for $7.50. Tested, $1.00 each; 
12 for #9.00. After June 1st,50 cents each; 
12 for $4.00; Tested, 75 cents each, 12, $7.50. 
Good Breeders, $2.00 each; Straight 5-B. or 
“*Faultless ”’ penene. $2.50 each. Bees, 75c. 


12A25t 








per ib. Circular Free. ‘Address, 
HUFSTEDLER BROS. 
10A26 CLARKSVILLE, TEX. 


Mention the American Bee Journas. 


THE AMERICAN BEE haveiametnises 








May 9, reid 


‘That “St. Joe” dle 


Write for a Circular 
and Say How Many Hives 
You Will Need, 


Abbott’s Space. 














(3S Your hives came all right and 
. F 8 Address, 
went together well...... The ‘**St. Joe” 


is a daisy. —BARNARD, Mo. 


Emerson T. Abbott, 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Mention the American Bee Jowrnai, 


Your Beeswax Exchange 


Uae. FURTHER NOTICE, we wi) 
allow 30 cents per und for Good Yel 
low Beeswax, delivered at our Oflee—inen, 
change for Subscription to the Bez Jovryay, 
for Books, or anything that we offer for sale 
in the BEE JOURNAL. In thus exchanging, 
we cannot afford to allow any Club Rate 
prices. 

Always ship the Wax by Express, and pre. 
pay the charges; also put your name and 
address on the package to avoid mistakes, 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS, 


Seventeen Years Ago =*==» 
«eee Dadants Foundation 


Was first offered for sale. The following parties keep it in stock and have kept 
it for years for sale. Why? Because they want to handle only the best goods, and 
they say they get the best goods when they buy Dadant’s Foundation. 

Thomas G. Newman, Chicago, Ills. | G.K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


C. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio L. Hanssen, Davenport, lowa. 
Chas. H. Green, Waukesha, Wis. | C. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. 








Hill Bee-Feeders. 


We have a few of the Hill 
Bee-Feeders on hand,which 
we mail, prepaid, 2 for 40c. 
Or 12 by express for $1.50 
—6 for 80c. 

We will send 2 postpaid 
with the Bee Journal fora 
yeur, for $1.25, or give two 
‘feeders asa Premium for 
sending us One New Sub- 
— to the Bee Journal, 


with 
GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 








ghee. Hertel, Freeburg, Ills. E. C, Eagiesfield, Berlin, Wis. 

E. Kretchmer, Red Oak, lowa. Walter 8. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, lowa. E. T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 
G. B. Lewis Co... Watertown, Wis. J.M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama 
James Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N Y. John Rey, Kast Saginaw, Mich. 
eg ao New London, Wis J. W. Bittenbender, oy ey Iowa. 

eepers’ Supply Co., Donaldsonville, La. Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind 
i Quigley, Unionvil e, Mo. Mrs. Jennie Atchley, Beeville, Texas. 


Is not such a steady trade a proof of real merit in the goods we sell ? 
We also make a specialty of Veils and Weil Stuffs of best quality. 


—_————P> - ae 


Beeswax Wanted at All Times. 


Bee-keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, “Mn Pails, etc. 
dation and Tulle FREE with circular. 
with circular. 








Samples of Foun- 
Instructions to beginners 
Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Mention the American Bee Journat. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


OUR SIX GREAT LEADERS 


They are All | ROOT’S POLISHED SECTIONS. 
Superb in ROOT’S DOVETAILED HIVES. 
WORKMANSHIP  COWAN EXTRACTORS. 
pa CRANE AND CLARK SMOKERS. 
ROOT’S FOUNDATION. 
— GLEANINGS IN BEE-CULTURE. 
Thirty-six-page Catalog free, telling all about these and our other Goods. 


Address, 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 
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